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can think, but thousands can \ 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS 


The Evolution of Chris- 
tianity 
By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. $1.25. 


A book of remarkable interest and value, 
containing in a revised form the lectures given 
by Dr. Abbott to crowded audiences in Boston 
last winter. It is one of the most noteworthy 
of recent contributions to religious thought. 


Paradise 
Part III. of Dante’s Divina Commedia 
translated into admirable English prose by 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, Professor in Har- 
vard University. $1.25. 
The three parts, in a box, cloth, $3.75; half 
calf, gilt top, $7.50. 


Henry Boynton Smith 
Vol. VII. of American Religious Leaders. 
By the late Professor LEwis F. STEARNS, 
of Bangor Theological Seminary. $1.25. 


An excellent account of the life and work of 
an eminent Presbyterian and admirable man. 


The Master of the Magi- 


cians 


A Novel of Babylon, collaborated by Ex1za- 
BETH STUART PHELPS and HERBERT D. 
WARD. Riverside Paper Series. 50 cents, 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


11 East 17th Street, New York 


Published This Week. 


Typical Tales from 
Shakespeare’s Plays 


A beautiful new School Edition, at greatly reduced 
pecans, of Prof. RoBERT R. RayMonn’s charm- 
i ee of Shakespeare for the youn 
k, in combination of graceful narrative an 
pe dialogue from the plays themselves: 
for reading aloud, for literature study, and as a 
School Supplementary Reading Book for the 
elder youth. 


Every way well done.”—Pro/. li’m. A. Rolfe. 
Illustrated. Cloth, decorated, $1.20, net. 


Ready June 1. 


A Book of Prayer, 
by Henry Ward Beecher 


Arranged from unpublished notes of Opening Invo- 
cations, Prayers before Sermon, and Closing 
Prayers, y ELLINWOOD, for nearly thirty 
years Mr cher’s special stenographer. 

“A book of comfort; a book ef help; a book of in- 
struction to youn Christians, and of i poe and uplift 
to those bearing the heat and burden of the d ay 

With Portrait. 
32mo, cloth, 75 cts.; cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


Old Wine: New Bottles 


Some Elemental Doctrines in Modern Form. By 
AmMoRY H. BRADFORD, D.D., Author A 
“ Spirit and Life,” etc. Four new discourses. 
on: “ The Living God;” The Holy Trinity ;” 
"y hy Is Left of the Bible?” “ The Immortal 
ife. 


16mo, Leatherette, 35 cts. 
he oe Get them through your Bookseller; or t 


will 
be mailed postpaid on receipt of price by the pub deve. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 
GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 


Regular Edition, by Mail, 35 Cents. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR EDITION 
16 Pages additional: by Mail, 40 Cents. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


FRANCES HOR 
DESCRIBES 


Popular Science Monthly| § 


For June 


The Retreat of Theology in the Galileo Case. 
By Anprew D. Wuirte, LL.D., L.H.D. Gives the 
various excuses invented for the persecution of Galileo. 
and the successive steps by which theologians aban- 
doned the old astronomy. 


First Actions of Wounded Soldiers. By Georce 
L. Kitmer. Describes the feelings of men in battle 
and the attitudes they take, from the writer’s experience 
and observation. 


The Ancient Civilizations of America. By 
Prof. Joun S. Neweerry. An account of the mound- 
builders of the United States, and the “ palace- 
builders ’’ of Central and South America. 


Wanted—A Railway Court of Last Resort. 
By ApPpLETON MorGAN. Suggests a tribunal to con- 
strue the conflicting State and national laws that con- 
cern railroads. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 


Tue Yucca Motu aAnp Yucca (illus- 
trated): Tue SURVIVAL OF THE UNFIT: HAT ARE 
DraToms? (illustrated); RELATIONS OF THEOLOGY TO 
Soc1oLoGy; Prestirzrous PLANTs: KorREAN Mowun- 
TAINS AND MOUNTAINEERS: Dust AND Fresu AIR; 
Tue CoLtors OF WATER: THE ANIMAL VIEW OF Man; 
SKETCH OF Huccins (with Portrait t). 


50 cents a number; $5 00 a year 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
The Simplicity. 
of Christianity 


By LYMAN ABBOTT 


A Sermon preached in 
Plymouth Church, and re- 
cently published in The 
Christian Union. 


24 pages and cover. 
Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 
$5 a hundred copies. 


Address 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y 


ADORESS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works the abo 

will be sent to all soolicants 

R 152 — P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 
43 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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00 to 810,00 
The Beauty and ‘ompleteness of these Ba. 
Designs, combining many new features, 
has given this book a wonderful! sale, and hun-g@ 
eu dreds of Beautiful Homes are being built in all 
parte of our land from designe. Price $2.53, 
nd for tus and samp le pages, FREE.ws 

GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, 


TENN. 


Rotary Book ton 
BALL BEARING 


We make cases 
adapted to every 
requirement. For 

, or Com- 
mercial use. Ane 
pene cases for 
t 


“CENTURY” 
DICTIONARY. 


Illustrated cata- 
logue free. =a 
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SARGENT MFG. CO. 
Quote The Christian Union’ “‘Mushegoa, Mich. 
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Solid Silver 


Exclusively. y SECURE 


ENTIRE FREEDOM 


IS NEVER RAISED 


BEARING OUR 
TRADE-MARK. 


WuitTING Co. 


SILVERSMITHS, 


Union Square & 16th St., 
NEW YORK. 


FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 
AND THE QUESTION 
“1S IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?” 


CONCERNING A GIFT 


Yous 


E have been in the heat- 
ing business nearly 
50 years—we should 
something about it; 
we believe we do. 
Constant study, a keen 
lookout for any improve- 
ment, method or device, a 
good name made years ago, 
and a determination to keep it still the 
Standard, has made 


synonymous with all that is best in 
eating Appliances and Apparatus. 
We make 


“Boynton” 


Furnaces, Hot Water Heaters, Steam 

a deal of light on the su oO 

aed you for the asking. Make Your Own Soda Water 
COSTS BUT ONE CENT A GLASS 


Our goods for sale by best dealers 

On receipt of $1.00 we will mail recipe for makin 
all over the U. S. most soda water. (No ottling boiling re- 
uired.) Fasily made in a few minutes. Any aver 


- THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., \) 
esire 
sos & 207, 1 Water St., gual to Ice Cream Sodas. Full directions sent. 


Eddy 


Refri gerators 


Nursery Coolers, 
Water Filters, 
Portable Coffee Machines, 
Forced Flame Lamps. 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 


YORK. ACME SODA CO., 48 East 9th st, N.Y. ° 


TIFFANY -GLASS:-&-DECORATING- COMPANY: 


FURNISHERS:& GLASS:-WORKERS: DOMESTIC: &-ECCLESIASTICAL: 


-DECORATIONS: -MEMORIALS. 


*333-T9.341- FOURTH- AVENUE: NEW: YORK: 


~-¢h LOVELL LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES 


in Pneumatic Cushion and Solid Tires. cork 
Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel 
Tubing, Adjustable Ball Bearings to all running parts, 
including Pedals. Suspension Saddle. 
Strictly HIGH GRADE in Every Particular. 
Send 6 cents in stamps for our 100-page illustrated cata- 
Bieyele Catalogue INS logue of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Sporting Goods, ete. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO.,Mfrs., 


147 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Lchanstion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak, and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful, and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


Extract of BEEF. 


UWsed by 


ALL COOD COOKS 


K*heoe Round. 
Send to PAR! OUR & CO., Chicago 
for Cook Book showing use of Anmoune 
EXTRACT or: house and Sauces. Mailed free. 
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American Graphite 5. 
PENCILS. 
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with them, mention Christian Union and send :6c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Outlook ° 


ORD SALISBURY, wounded by successive de- 
feats, in spite of repeated concessions to the 
Radical Unionists, has turned at bay upon his 
Liberal pursuers and attacked them in the old 
Tory spirit, with the old Tory weapons. A fort- 
night ago he shifted his ground upon the Irish 

question, and appealed to the old spirit of hostility to the 
Catholics which resisted Catholic emancipation. Last week 
he shifted his ground upon the tariff question, and appealed 
to the spirit of hostility to free trade which resisted the 
repeal of the corn laws. On the Irish question he carried 
his party with him, for even the Radical Unionists who 
believe in democracy dread a democracy that may intrench 
a hierarchy. On the tariff question, however, the Radical 
Unionists refuse to follow him, and even the Conservative 
“ Times ” and the “ Standard ” protest against the position 
he has taken. The gist of what Lord Salisbury said is as 
follows: “ We live in an age of war tariffs. The attitude 
we have taken in regarding it as disloyal to the glorious 
and sacred doctrines of free trade to levy duties on any- 
body for the sake of anything we get thereby, may be 
noble, but it is not businesslike. On these terms you 
will and do get nothing. If you intend to hold your own 
in this conflict of tariffs, you must be prepared to refuse 
nations who injure you access to your markets,” This 
declaration comes nearer to protectionism than anything 
England has heard from a Prime Minister since Disraeli 
reluctantly gave up the attempt to re-enact the corn laws. 
It indicates that the protectionist legislation by which 
other countries have sought to benefit themselves at the 
expense of their neighbors has called forth a spirit of 
retaliation in England itself. Undoubtedly this spirit is 
strong, or Lord Salisbury would not have appealed to it on 
the eve of a general election. Yet, from the standpoint of 
the nation’s commerce, the appeal is most untimely. Six 
years ago the fair-traders were able to point to the fact 
that England’s commerce had fallen off, not in bulk but in 
value. Last year her commerce was greater than ever 
before, her exports and imports aggregating more than 
those of France and the United States combined. In 
spite of ourselves, with what measure we mete, it is 
measured to us again. All commerce is reciprocal, and 
England, by permitting the free expansion of her imports, 
has gained a proportionate expansion of exports. To-day 
she sends abroad one hundred and thirty-five dollars’ worth 
of products for every family in her borders, and such time 
is not one when the electors of Great Britain are likely to 
compromise free trade because it is “noble, but not 
businesslike.” 


The accumulation of seven tons of silver a day in the 
Treasury is doing much to convince the public that paper 
money is as good as coin when the credit of the Govern- 
ment issuing it is unquestioned. The “ Financial Chroni- 


cle” of this city, the representative of the banking inter- 


ests and a recognized authority upon finance, advocates 
that the National tax on State bank-notes be repealed in 
order that the country may be supplied with the paper 
money it needs without continuing the useless purchase of 
silver, and, above all, without hazarding recourse to the 
free coinage of silver. The editorial in question is sur- 
prisingly statesmanlike in that the representative of a class 
and a section recognizes frankly the interests of other 
classes and other sections, and formulates a National policy 
to which Mr. Bland, of Missouri, Senator George, of Missis- 
sippi, and Mr, Harter, of Ohio, all give their allegiance. The 
argument of the “ Financial Chronicle,” in brief, is as fol- 
lows : 


“Very many people who would not object to having the purchase 
of silver bullion under the 1890 act stopped, express decided opposi- 
tion to its being done until some other system is agreed upon and 
adopted fora supply of currency. Senator Vance, in speaking of the 
contraction of National bank-notes, says: ‘So rapid has this con- 
traction been that but for the purchase of silver and gold bullion and 
the issue of certificates thereon for circulation, the most serious con- 
sequences would undoubtedly have ensued.’ Every one must admit 
that the statement quoted reflects, in a ge'neral way at least, the opinion 
of the entire agricultural sections. More than that, it is the opinion of 
a great many people in the East whose dealings are chiefly with the 
West and South, where high rates for money always prevail. At-the 
moment, the only apparent obstacle to an effective move, as we look 
at it, is the lack of a system which shall fill the place of the silver-bul- 
lion notes and meet the wish for an unrestricted paper circulation, 
which the agricultural classes think will be the result of the free coin- 
age of silver. And why may not these ends be attained by Congress 
simply relegating this currency question, under certain general limita- 
tions, to the States? . . . Probably the plan would meet with more favor 
in the East, and not be less acceptable to the South and West, if 
Congress should pass an act with very few regulations—say (1) taking 
off all tax from the circulation of banks, State and National, which 
conformed to the provisions of the act; (2) leaving each State free to 
levy such tax as it might see fit on circulation for the purpose of accu- 
mulating a fund to redeem notes of its own insolvent banks, and 
perhaps for other purposes; (3) providing that no bank could ever 
have out at any time more circulating notes in amount than two-thirds 
of its paid-up capital stock; (4) that each bank’s circulating notes 
should bea first lien on all the assets of the bank; (5) that every bank 
must redeem its notes in coin, and for that purpose keep on hand 25 
per cent. of its outstanding issues in gold and silver coin; (6) provid- 
ing that no bank could issue circulation except under the added author- 
ity of the State.” 


Such a State bank currency, the “ Chronicle” believes, 
would not only safely supply the agricultural sections 
with all the money needed, but would remain at home, 
instead of finding its way immediately to the financial 
centers. The editorial closes by urging that the State 
legislation should everywhere be liberal to the banks, 
since “in this way the growth in banking capital and 
in circulation would always keep pace with the growth 
of wealth in each neighborhood. Thus, too, this issue of 
notes would be made limitless.” The “ Evening Post,” in 
commenting upon this editorial, indorses the plan proposed, 
not as an ideal plan, but as the best means of side-tracking 
the silver movement. “The post-bellum greenbacks,” it 
says, “‘ are coming out at the rate of $54,000,000 per year, 
and no end in sight. But that is not the worst of it. They 
call for a tax of that amount upon the people to buy silver 
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bullion, while, as Senator Stewart, of Nevada, recently said, 
greenbacks without any silver would be just as good.” 


Such editorials are profoundly gratifying to those who 
have been contending that the world’s need of money 
was yearly increasing, while its production of gold 
was actually decreasing, and that consequently recourse 
must be had to silver and paper money. The fight for 
silver has been practically won. The $54,000,000 a year 
of silver currency now issued under the Sherman Act fur- 
nishes as much new money as our expanding commerce de- 
mands, Atthe same time the heaping up of $54,000,000 
worth of silver bullion a year in the Treasury, when not 
one ounce of it is ever called for to redeem the certificates 
issued, is becoming such a colossal absurdity that even 
bankers are forced to admit the truth urged by Adam Smith 
and Ricardo, that paper money is as good as coin when its 
convertibility into coin is guaranteed by a sufficient reserve. 
Ricardo puts the requisite reserve at one-fifth uf the notes 
issued ; the “ Financial Chronicle” puts it at one-fourth ; the 
thoroughgoing greenbackers would use only the amount of 
coin needed for international exchanges. The difference be- 
tween these various views need not now be discussed. The 
important point is that we are reaching an agreement that 
convertibility into coin is the essential quality of a sound 
currency, and that paper money possessing this quality is 
the best and most economical money for civilized nations. 
This being granted, the question is whether the banks or 
the Government should issue this paper money. The “ Fi- 
nancial Chronicle ” and the “ Evening Post” would have the 
banks issue it, each State establishing its own banking 
system to supply its own people with a local currency. 
This currency would be issued by the banks, which would 
lend it out just as they would so much coin, themselves 
receiving the interest. Upon both of these points we take 
issue with these journals. What this country needs is 
not more kinds of currency, but one kind equally good 
from one end of it to the other. What it wants is a cur- 
rency based upon the credit of the Nation, and not a cur- 
rency based upon the credit of several thousand separate 
banks, or even forty-odd separate States. The public, and 
not the banks, must secure the currency against counter- 
feiting; and the public, and not the banks, should save the 
interest on the notes issued. Turkey and Persia, without 
public faith or public credit, must use coin. But in this 
Nation, and the advanced nations of Europe, the promise 
of the Nation is as good as gold. 


There were never so many people in Louisiana’s capital 
as gathered last week to witness the inauguration of Gov- 
ernor Foster. Two hundred members of the Woman’s 
Anti-Lottery League came from New Orleans to be present 
at the triumphal finish of the campaign, in which woman’s 
influence had been the inspiring and sustaining factor. 
Several passages in Governor Foster’s inaugural address 
were of especial interest to the readers of this paper, who 
entered so héartily into this contest. In his brief retro- 
spect Governor Foster said: 


“The war for mastery between a free and independent State anda 
powerful gambling corporation has passed into history. The struggle 
was most bitter and desperate, and for two weary years was waged 
with relentless fury and uncompromising fierceness. To-day we may 
justly congratulate ourselves that, under divine Providence, right has 
prevailed over wrong. We rejoice with the people of the Union that 
Louisiana is free and the Lottery is doomed. ... While we are 
proud of our victory, we are not unmindful of the material, substantial, 
and moral aid rendered us by the other States of the Union. To the 
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Federal Government in its various departments we owe an especial 
and deep debt of gratitude for the relentless warfare waged against the 
common enemy of mankind and good government. We are not for- 
getful of the stand taken by the pulpit, regardless of sect or creed: 
Nor can we pass in silence the invaluable services rendered to this 
great cause by an in¢orruptible and independent press throughout the 
Union.” 


The efforts that were put forth at the North to help 
those fighting for the cause of the Union have received such 
full and cordial recognition in Louisiana that we may 
believe that the overthrow of the Lottery has been accom- 
panied by the overthrow of that other heritage of the 
reconstruction epoch—sectional hate. It is certainly at 
an end in Louisiana, where it was once the bitterest. 


It is to be regretted that the new administration has its 
hands tied for nearly two years by the Lottery charter. 
Meanwhile the Lottery is making the most of the time that 
remains to it. Last week one of the newspapers of this 
city received copies of the New Orleans “ Picayune ”’ and the 
“ Times-Democrat ” with full-page Lottery advertisements, 
The proprietors of the New Orleans journals deny sending 
their Lottery edition through the mails, and assert that the 
Lottery Company must have sent out by express the copies 
in question. A subscriber in Beloit, Wis., has written us 
of the receipt of an express package containing a couple of 
hundred Lottery circulars, addressed to as many citizens of 
that place. The circular gave information as to the loca 
agent and the manner in which money should be forwarded 
for tickets. The theater programmes again contain the 
advertisement stating that the President of the Lottery 
Company continues to be President of a New Orleans ice 
company. Any citizen at the North who prefers to order 
ice from the Gulf Coast is given the number of the lock-box 
to which his communications should be addressed. It 
would not be surprising if the Lottery Company made a 
hard fight to prolong its existence from December 31, 
1893, when its charter expires, to December 31, 1894) 
when the constitutional prohibition sets in. Even then 
it may take up its abode in some neighboring territory 
and continue, through its present agents, a considerable 
portion of its present traffic. A Federal law, such as we have 
heretofore called for, may yet be necessary, in addition to the 
death-sentence which public opinion in every State in the 
Union has now imposed. And now is the time to pass it, 
while public opinion on the subject is aroused and urgent. 


The trouble between the cattlemen and “ rustlers” in 
Wyoming is extremely serious. The welfare of the cattle 
interests is admitted to be of paramount importance to 
Wyoming. In the “ Memorial to Congress for the admis- 
sion of Wyoming as a State into the Union ”’ it is stated 
that ‘‘the total assessed valuation of property has reached 
the sum of $31,000,000, including 3,000,000 head of live 
stock, etc.” How is it that, in a State peopled as Wyo- 
ming is, interests of such proportionate magnitude and 
value can be imperiled by a handful of outlaws? Live 
stock in Wyoming, as in other parts of the range country, 
are turned loose to graze upon the public lands, the only 
evidence of title being a brand. In the spring of the year 
cattlemen have been accustomed to work together in so. 
called “ round-ups.” At these round-ups young calves are 
branded, and the older cattle driven toward their home 
ranges after the scattering of the winter. When the cattle 
business was prosperous, many cattle-owners lived on their 
ranches and gave their personal attention to the business. 
Their “ Association” was a powerful and influential 
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body. The round-ups laid out and agreed upon by the 
Association at its annual meeting were very generally ob- 
served. Those who were inclined to do unlawful branding 
were decidedly in the minority, and when discovered were 
adequately punished. The business has, by reason of 
losses, become somewhat demoralized. Many of the own- 
ers have left the country, leaving their interests in the 
hands of employees. This condition of affairs has encour- 
aged the increase of a class on the range known as “ rus- 
tlers,” or, in plain English, cattle-thieves. These rustlers 
are, as a rule, ex-cowboys. They are bold and fearless in 
their unlawful operations. They seldom accumulate prop- 
erty, but are as free with their cash in town, when they are 
able to convert stolen cattle into money, as they are with 
their neighbors’ property on the range. They have man- 
aged, in some sections of Wyoming, to gain considerable 
influence, probably through the “ cohesive power of public 
plunder.”’ They are naturally popular with keepers of sa- 
loons, gambling-houses, and second rate-hotels, to say nothing 
of their influence with pothouse politicians and second-rate 
lawyers. Matters have gone from bad to worse until the crisis 
has been reached, and no one seems to know just what the 
outcome will be. The county authorities seem to be pow- 
erless to protect the cattle-owners. In Johnson County, 
the scene of the recent trouble, the Sheriff himself is said 
to be a rustler. Even where the evidence has been con- 
clusive and the guilt of the accused has been admitted, 
juries have been unwillirg to convict. 


Formerly the complaint was general that the “ Associa- 
tion” was a private organization, and that it ran things in 
a high-handed and arbitrary manner. This was the argu- 
ment used on every occasion when a cattle-thief was caught 
and tried, and it was the popular plea with lawyers for the 
defense before juries composed of small stock-owners and 
grangers, who, for some reason, have always inclined to 
sympathize with the rustling element. In order to remove 
ground for complaint in this direction, the Association 
practically stepped aside, and, at the instigation of some of 
its leading men, a law was passed creating a Live-Stock 
Commission. The Commissioners are appointed by the 
Governor, and have always been chosen from men who 
stand high in the community. About a year ago the rus- 
tlers became so bold that, in many instances, they took 
possession of the cattle that were being handled at the 
round-ups. This year they went a step further and threat- 
ened the lives of those who had ranches in the upper part 
of the State, and warned them against attempting to look 
after their interests. As a desperate resort, an expedition 
was organized by the cattlemen to drive the ringleaders 
from Johnson County. A fight ensued, and two of the 
rustlers were brought to bay and killed. One of the 
custlers escaped, and, rushing to Buffalo, announced 
that an invading party of cattlemen had attacked 
and assassinated forty grangers. This aroused the already 
existing prejudice against stockmen, and a band of some 
250 men was organized to attack the so-called invaders. 
The parties met, and the stockmen, being outnumbered, 
were forced to intrench themselves at the “T A Ranch.” 
They refused to surrender, but refrained from firing on the 
rustlers. Affairs were in this condition when the Governor 


of Wyoming telegraphed to Washington for assistance, 
and a detachment of United States troops was sent to 
quell the disturbance. The cattlemen surrendered to the 
troops, and are now held under their protection at Fort 
Russell, Wyoming. Governor Barber refuses to deliver 
them over to the local authorities of Johnson County until 
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the excitement has subsided and the cattlemen can be 
guaranteed protection and an impartial trial. 

The floods in the Western States the last two weeks have 
been the most extensive in the history of the section. Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, and Arkansas have suffered 
enormous damage, and several other States have been se- 
verely visited. There is no reliable estimate of the number of 
lives lost, but it is certain that the number is very large. As 
to the money loss, it is roughly computed to be over fifty 
millions of dollars. About St. Louis alone it is thought 
that it would take over ten millions to cover the loss, 
direct and indirect. Sioux City has been in part submerged 
and cut off from the surrounding country, and in this 
vicinity many unfortunate people were overwhelmed and 
drowned. At Little Rock, Arkansas, the Arkansas River 
rose a foot above the greatest previous high-water mark, 
which was attained in 1844. All the great tributaries of the 
Mississippi spread for miles beyond their usual bank, and 
the great stream itself was in some places from thirty to forty 
miles wide. Everywhere homes have been swept away, 
crops destroyed, railroads broken, bridges swept away, 
labor interrupted. The immediate distress is great, and a 
period of helplessness and destitution must follow in broad 
strips of devastated territory. Recent heavy rains and snow- 
storms in the Northwest make it only too probable that 
the disasters may continue through this week. It cannot 
be doubted that speedy and generous measures of relief 
will be undertaken, and to hearty and instant aid in such 
measures we urge our readers. 


The vast extent of territory thus damaged and the per- 
manent injury to commerce and agriculture will force public 
attention again to the engineering problem of dealing 
scientifically with the turbulent Mississippi. So far, 
though enormous sums of money have been spent by the 
general Government and by the States on the river’s banks, 
little of lasting value has been accomplished. The levees 
protect the banks, but raise the bottom of the river; the 
jetties “scour” the bottom, but accumulate mud banks 
about their own mouths, and in time become useless; the 
outlet theory and the reservoir theory have been abandoned 
as impracticable. The problem is still not merely one of 
expense but of method. The evils complained of are 
several, and, unfortunately, what helps in one place is apt 
to do injury in another. Overflow of banks, cutting of the 
channel, blocking of the current by silt deposits—these 
and other troubles have each its own peculiar difficulties 
to be coped with. In the last ten years something 
like seventeen million dollars have been spent in 
various improvements, and engineers reckon that from 
fifty to seventy-five millions are needed thoroughly to com- 
plete the work. And yet, after all, the work done so far 
has been mainly experimental ; engineers are still as far 
as ever from agreeing on a single theory of improvement. 
That the task is one too great and difficult for American 
ingenuity to solve must not for a minute be granted. 
What is needed is a more thorough, systematic, and authori- 
tative study of the whole situation by the most eminent 
scientists and civil engineers the world can furnish. The 
country is willing to spend liberally to bring about a last- 
ing and substantial gain, but it is tired of appropriating 
million after million without materially altering the situa- 
tion. 

The subject of removing the tariff upon works of art was 

the object of, and the main theme of discussion at, the Con- 
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gress of the National Art Association held in Washington 
last week. A Democratic House has now the opportunity 
of removing the tariff on art, and it is not likely that the 
Republican Senate would stand in the way of such a meas- 
ure. It is one of the curiosities of our National policy that 
while Congress insists upon protecting our artists, the art- 
ists themselves are doing their utmost to get rid of protec- 
tion. A tariff on art is the supreme illustration of legisla- 
tive ignorance of the character and functions of art. So 
far, in spite of the protests of the very class whom Con- 
gress is trying to protect, and of a very widespread and 
growing feeling against the tariff on works of art, the agita- 
tion seems to have made small impression upon our law- 
makers. Representative Lodge was probably wise in urg- 
ing the Art Association to transfer their point of attack 
from Congress to the constituencies of the Congressmen. 
What their constituents want, Congressmen are ready to 
grant, and when the constituents ask for free art, Congress 
will repeal the tariff on art. Mr. C. S. Smith, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce of this city, said some forcible 
things in his vigorous argument for free art. He called at- 
tention to the generous policy of the French Government 
with reference to art, and commented on its immense com- 
mercial advantages. The fact that Paris is the center of 
the art world crowds the city with strangers, gives immense 
prosperity to its manufacturers and merchants, stimulates 
its trade in all departments, contributes to the support of 
its theaters and operas, and directly and indirectly to the 
growth of the whole country. The English Government is 
spending large sums on the National and Kensington gal- 
leries. We have yet to learn the public importance of art. 
Secretary Elkins made a suggestion which, if carried out, 


would protect us from some of the pseudo-works of art 


which have been inflicted upon us; he proposed the ap- 
pointment of a committee of artists to select all designs of 
monuments to be erected by or for the Government. This 
is a kind of protection which the country sorely needs. 


& 


The excitement occasioned by the recall of Father Hall, 
of Boston, from his mission work in that city, because he 
ventured to avail himself of his privilege and fulfill his 
duty as a priest of the Protestant Episcopal Church taking 
part in the election of Dr. Brooks to the bishopric of Mas- 
sachusetts, has not yet wholly died away. At the Massa- 
chusetts State Convention, held last week, a committee 
reported in favor of presenting a memorial to the General 
Convention, petitioning that body to define what position, 
if any, in the Protestant Episcopal Church may be held by 
a presbyter or deacon who is bound by a life vow of obe- 
dience to a religious order. The report produced an ex- 
citing debate, and the matter was finally laid over without 
action. It is not for us to advise an ecclesiastical assem- 
blage what action it should take in such a matter, but it 
appears to us that the principle, No man can serve two 
masters, clearly applies, and that a religious body like the 
Episcopal Church should definitely determine whether the 
vow of obedience to the properly constituted authorities of 
the Church, or the vow of obedience to some special re- 
ligious order, is to take precedence. It is quite possible that 
such cases as that of Father Hall will be so exceptional 
that no constitutional action need, in point of fact, be taken 
with reference to them; but if they are likely to occur with 
any frequency in the future, it would appear to be pretty clear 
that the Episcopal Church should not impose on its pres- 
byters responsibilities, and at the same time allow them 
to take such vows of obedience as would prevent them 
from fulfilling those responsibilities with an eye single to 
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the interest of the Church. Other matters of a more 
local interest brought before this Convention, and indicat- 
ing the same spirit which was ‘manifested by the election 
of Bishop Brooks, were the adoption of a report recommend 
ing the optional use of the Revised Version in the service 
of the Church in the Scripture Lessons, and the sugges- 
tion of the Bishop in his address that there ought to be 
some way by which an Episcopal minister who, for intel- — 
lectual reasons, can no longer honestly remain in the min- 
istry, might be dismissed without any imputation cast upon 
his motives or his character, and by which a minister com- 
ing from another Church, or returning to the Church hav- 
ing left it, might be admitted to the ministry without the 
same probation required in the case of those not fitted by 
previous education for the ministerial office. 

Another indication of the triumph of what we may calb 
the National or American principle within the bounds of 
the Roman Catholic Church is afforded by an important 
letter reported to have been addressed by the Prefect of 
the Congregation of the Propaganda of Rome to the Roman 
Catholics in the United States. Only the barest abstract 
of this letter is cabled to this country. From this abstract, 
however, it would appear that the Vatican has definitely 
and finally decided against the movement in this country 
within the Roman Catholic Church to secure the appoint- 
ment of bishops of the same nationality as that of the peo- 
ple over whom they preside. European immigrants in the 
United States—such is the gist of this pronunciamento—if 
in the Roman Catholic Church, must coalesce as one peo- 
ple, and form one nation. The Vatican will give no 
encouragement to the maintenance of separate linguistic 
and national communities within the Church in the United 
States. The far-reaching effects of this decision, if it be 
correctly reported, it would be difficult to overestimate. 
It is doubtful whether any other one influence, save only 
that of the public schools, could do as much toward making 
the American people a homogeneous people as this action 
of the Roman Catholic Church. , 

It would appear that the authorities of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary are restive under the criticisms to which 
that Seminary has been subjected by the apparently en- 
forced resignation of Professor Paul Van Dyke from the 
chair of Church History rather than submit to a pledge 
that he would not teach history otherwise than in accord 
with the traditional views of the institution. That such a 
pledge is, or would be, required is now semi-officially 
denied on behalf of the Seminary. It appears to us that 
this denial comes too late, and is unmistakably and evi- 
dently an afterthought. Professor Van Dyke stated in his 
letter of resignation, in terms too explicit for misapprehen- 
sion, the ground of his resignation. The acceptance of 
that resignation by the Board of Directors was a tacit ad- 
mission that the ground for it stated by Professor Van 
Dyke really existed. If it had no existence, if no such 
pledge, expressed or implied, was required of the Professor, 
the duty of the Directors was perfectly clear; namely, to 
advise the Professor that he was mistaken, and that the 
reason assigned for the resignation had no existence. As 
it is, their unqualified acceptance of the resignation was 
tantamount to a recognition that the ground stated for the 
resignation really existed. 

& 

The resignation by Dr. Adams of the presidency of 
Cornell University follows a very successful administra- 
tion of seveh years, during which the University has 


increased largely, not only in equipment and numbers of 
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students, but in standards and in breadth of scholarship. Its 
literary and philosophical departments have been largely 
increased, but not at the expense of its scientific side, 
which has certainly kept pace with the advance in scientific 
development. Its school of electrical engineering is one of 
the best in the country, without a superior if not without a 
peer. There has been a good deal of newspaper gossip 
concerning this resignation, which came to the public and 
to the students as a great surprise. The real reasons for 
it were, however, accurately stated in the letter of resigna- 
tion. Differences of judgment as to details of administra- 
tion, existing between the President and the local Executive 
Committee of the Board of Trustees—differences respecting 
the best methods of organization and administration—alone 
led to the resignation, in the interest of that harmony 
which is essential to the best interests of such a University. 
The ‘newly elected President, Professor Jacob G. Schur- 
man, has been for several years at the head of the Sage 
School of Philosophy at Cornell, and, though only thirty- 
eight years old, has an international reputation in his 
department. 


A mass-meeting to further the work of fighting crime, 
inaugurated by Dr. Parkhurst, will be held in the large 
hall of the Cooper Institute on Thursday evening of this 
week, May 26, at eight o’clock, under the auspices of the 
Society for the Prevention of Crime, and ought to be 
packed to the doors by the most influential citizens of 
New York. What has already been accomplished must 
not be lost by indifference or unpractical methods. 
Thorough organization, clear-sighted methods, and a per- 
manent basis are the things now needed for the further- 
ance of this work. Well-known speakers will address the 
meeting, which ought to be an overwhelming demonstra- 
tion in favor of purity and obedience to law. 


@ 


GENERAL News.—Spain has removed the hitherto 
existing prohibition on the importation of pork from the 
United States. French papers say that the French 
forces in Tonquin recently captured a pirate stronghold ; 
of the pirates 125 were killed, while the French loss was 
58.——Earthquake shocks were felt in Cornwall, England, 
last week.——-Governor Flower, of this State, has signed 
the Roesch bill for the protection of women and children 
from “ sweat-sheps ;” it forbids any person under eighteen, 
and all women under twenty-one years of age, from working 
in any manufacturing establishment more than ten hours in 
one day, or sixty hours in one week, and declares that no 
room in a tenement may be used for the manufacture of 
clothing, cigars, or flowers, by any one except immediate 
members of the family living therein. The President 
has issued a proclamation announcing that the reciprocity 
agreement with Guatemala will take effect on May 30. 
A British force has destroyed two towns near the gold 
coast of Africa, occupied by the Jebu and Ebga tribes, 
which have blocked trade to the interior and have attacked 
all passers-by. The situation in the granite-cutters’ 
strike remains unchanged. At the beginning of last week 
a quarry-owner in Maine offered his quarry to the unions to 
be conducted on the co-operative or profit-sharing plan. 
The offer was accepted, and the local union will assume 
the work as well as do it. It is reported that this plan will 
be adopted in other quarries. The storekeepers in the 
New England quarry towns have refused to deny credit to 
the striking operatives. The Brazilian war-ship Soli- 
moes on Sunday last struck a rock in the harbor of Mon- 
tevideo and sank; 122 of her crew were drowned. 
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The American Board Once More 


That it is absolutely impossible to settle any question 
until it is settled aright receives a new and startling illustra- 
tion in the history of the American Board. Thére are two 
distinct questions respecting this deservedly honored organ- 
ization, one a question of theology, the other a question of 
organization. The theological question is, Shall any other 
theological test be applied to volunteers for missionary ser- 
vice by the American Board than is applied to clergymen 
at home by the public sentiment of the churches as ex- 
pressed through ordaining councils? The question of 
organization is, Shall the duty and responsibility of fulfill 
ing Christ’s commission and carrying the Gospel to heathen 
nations be assumed by the churches, or may they relieve 
themselves thereof and lay it upon a self-perpetuating body 
of esteemed and estimable Christian gentlemen selected to 
perform this duty for the churches ? 

The first question has been presented in various forms, 
and, let us add, evaded in various ways. Creeds involv- 
ing doctrinal statements not found in any of the great 
ecumenical creeds, nor in any denominational creed of 
acknowledged weight, have been sent out as tests from 
the office of the Home Secretary. This practice having 
been criticised and abandoned, questions in lieu of creeds, 
and involving the same doubtful and doubted doctrines, 
have been sent out. This practice having been also dis- 
approved, the same or similar questions are sent out by 
another Secretary but in the name of the same Prudential 
Committee. A resolution of the Board, passed in a time 
of great excitement, and against the protest of its late 
President, gives some color of justification for the practice 
of the Home office, and will continue to do so until it is 
directly repealed. But the churches continue to be restive 
under this theological censorship, never before exercised in 
the history of the Board, nor now exercised by any other 
missionary organization of the denomination. And to-day, 
though the protests are not loud, they are sufficient to call 
forth from the New York “Independent,” the organ of 
this “‘new departure” in the theological methods of the 
Board, a double-leaded editorial, nearly a page in length, 
in which repression of any further questioning of this pol- 
icy is not indistinctly hinted at. 

The other question is really more vital, since if it were 
once settled aright it would settle also the theological ques- 
tion. Christ has made it the duty of his Church to preach 
the Gospel to all nations. He has promised to be with his 
Church in its endeavor to fulfill this commission. The Con- 
gregational churches have in effect, though by a quite un- 
conscious process, laid this duty off upon a self-perpetuat- 
ing body of two hundred and fifty Christian gentlemen. 
These two hundred and fifty Christian gentlemen have 
practically laid it off upon a committee of fifteen, mostly 
resident in Boston. The duty of the churches is confined 
to that of giving money. They are called upon to support 
the “ Board,” to contribute to the “ Board,” to maintain the 
“ Board,” but the questions involved in the missionary 
work are never brought before them for discussion ; their 
judgment in these questions is never asked; and they have 
no power to enforcé their decisions except by the revolu- 
tionary one of withholding support from the missionaries in 
the field. Their voice in the theological question above 
referred to cannot even be ascertained, much less 
can their judgment be made operative in the work of the 
Board. The attempt to suppress the growing discontent 
of the Congregational churches with this singularly 
un-Congregational method of missionary procedure has 
proved as unsuccessful as will the attempt, if it be made, 
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to suppress the discussion among the churches and in 
the meetings of the Board itself, of the other question— 
the theological qualifications of foreign missionaries and 
‘their liberty of thought and speech. Already the States 
of New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, and 
Illinois have passed resolutions by large majorities, in one 
or two instances we believe unanimously, calling for such a 
reorganization as will provide for direct representation of 
the churches in the Board. Similar resolutions would un- 
questionably have been passed in New York State had 
they not been laid over for a year out of regard to the 
desire of the minority for a fuller consideration of the 
problem. The report of the Committee of the Board indefi- 
nitely postponing all consideration of this matter has not 
succeeded in suppressing the question for even a year. 

We repeat what we have often said. The liberal Con- 
gregationalists have no desire—as they have no right—to 
make the Board a makeweight in theological discussions. 
They do not wish its influence on their side, and they have 
no right to have its influence on their side. They only 
wish it to be true to its own avowed principles ; they only 
wish that it shall require of volunteers offering themselves 
for service, and of missionaries in the field, simply that faith 
which is held in common by the churches which support 
the missionary work carried on by the Board. And they 
wish that these churches shall have a right and a power to 
declare authoritatively what that faith is, and to require 
the Board, as its instrument, to conform on this, as on all 
questions, to the deliberate and declared judgment of the 
churches. 

This is Congregationalism; it is Protestantism ; it is 
Americanism. The reverse is Vaticanism. And the lib- 
eral Congregationalists can afford to be patient and calm; 
for in this case there is no loss in “ patient waiting.” The 
times and the tides are in their favor. And the end is not 


far distant. 


Specifications 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have been a constant reader of The Christian Union for a long 
while. I think your comments upon theology and political parties are 
asually fair and impartial. For this reason your comments upon Sen- 
ator Hill’s political character seem very, very severe to me, and if true, 
it certainly is very discreditable to the citizens of New York State to be 
represented in the highest council of the Nation by a man “ worse than 
Burr,” aman, as you state it, “unencumbered by either political or 
moral principles.” Senator Hill is not accidentally occupying his 
exalted position, but has been your Governor for two terms, and, 
after all this experience, for the majority of the people of New York 
to indorse him certainly seems strange. 

Many voters in this State have a high respect for Senator Hill, and 
‘would be glad to support him for the office of President were it not 
that such respectable (and usually reliable) papers as The Christian 
Union make such slanderous charges (if not true); for this reason I 
would be glad to notice in your columns some instance of Senator 
Hill's acts that would support your very strong charges. 


Respectfully, 
A. R. HALL. 


Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Savings Bank, 
Dyersburg, Tenn., May 17. 


What is our objection to Senator Hill? This, namely, 
that he represents the worst elements in American society 
—though he would have no strength if some very good 
men did not also lend him their support and allow him to 
represent them. Our objection is not to Mr. Hill, whom 
we understand to be personally a most estimable man; it 
is to the elements he represents, the spirit which animates 
them, and the methods which he employs on their behalf; 
it is, in other words, to Hillism—a phrase as nearly as possi- 
ble synonymous with Burrism, Butlerism, and Quayism. 
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Our correspondent asks for specifications. 

He has been the persistent and sagacious friend of the 
liquor traffic. 

He has steadily and vigorously opposed all practical 
measures—with one important exception—for securing a 
pure and unpurchasable ballot. 

He has been the ally and supporter of Tammany, and is 
its representative and instrument. 

He has held the two offices of Governor and Senator 
at the same time, for political and party ends. 

He has appointed and removed County Clerks, and 
transferred Judges from one judicial district to another, in 
order to reverse the vote of the State and count in Senators 
who were not elected. 

He has secured by his influence, as a political reward 
for service rendered, judicial office in the highest court in 
the State for a man adjudged by his own profession to have 
been a partner with him in this conspiracy. 

He has almost continuously absented himself from his 
seat in the United States Senate, that he might attend to 
his “private business” of distributing State patronage, 
making electioneering speeches, and securing delegates to 
the National Convention. 

He has used his prestige and power in Congress to re- 
tain in the House a political henchman whom a majority 
of a Democratic Committee had declared not entitled to 
his seat. | 

He has sprung a convention upon his own party at an 
unusual time, for the purpose of repressing the real will of 
the party and of making its apparent will subservient to 
his ownends. _ 

He has set the moral sentiment of the community at 
defiance, intrenching himself behind the machine, and 
saying with Tweed, What are you going to do about it? 

His lieutenants have engineered a Legislature the most 
corrupt in the recent history of the State—a Legislature 
which has practically given away great and valuable fran- 
chises belonging to the public. 

He and his organs are avowedly and ostentatiously 
opposed to Civil Service Reform, and advocates of the 
corrupting and demoralizing doctrine, “To the victors 
belong the spoils.” 

And on the two great National questions of the present 
hour—the tariff question and the silver question—he has 
spoken with such studied ambiguities of language that for 
a long time no man could tell what were his views on either 
question, or whether he had any. 

He relies on the machine, not on moral sentiment; he 
is a politician, not a statesman ; he represents himself, not 
principles ; he has added no wisdom to the counsels of the 
Nation by his speeches, and no element of welfare to the 
Nation by his acts. 

Therefore we advise our correspondent not to vote for 
him as President. 

But he will probably not have the opportunity. 


Significant Legislation in England 


The remark quoted by a well-informed English journalist, 
who discusses in another column the legislation of the 
present Parliament, that there is now no English Tory party, 
but two Liberal parties, is very significant. It brings out 
clearly the progress of the peaceful revolution which has 
been going on in England for years past, and which 
furnishes perhaps the most interesting contemporary study 
in political evolution. There is no Tory party in England, 


if by Tory is to be understood a conservative party stand- 
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ing for definite political principles, and ready to die, politi- 
cally, for those principles. There was once a Tory party 
which made a steadfast and consistent fight against politi- 
cal liberalism, which was willing to lose office for the sake 
of loyalty to a political system in which it had implicit 
faith. Such a party no longer exists. There is a so 
called Conservative party in England, but as a matter of 
fact it is no more conservative than the Liberal party. 
There are, it is true, certain differences between the two 
parties, but they are not the kind of differences which 
exist between a consistent progressive and a consistent 
conservative party. The Conservative party is opposed to 
the concession of Home Rule to Ireland, but it is opposed 
to the method rather than to the principle. It is quite 
willing to grant a certain amount of Home Rule if the con- 
cession may be made in its own way and upon its own 
terms. 

So far as industrial legislation and legislation for 
the agricultural classes are concerned, the Conserva- 
tive party is quite as radical as the Liberal party. In 
the survey of legislation during the present Parlia- 
ment, while the Conservatives have had the govern- 
ment in their hands, our correspondent furnishes good 
ground for his statement that had there been no Irish 
question, and had the Liberals continued in power, the 
record of Parliamentary work for the past six years would 
not have been greatly different from that which has actu- 
ally been made. The Conservatives have been steadily 
striving to secure the support of the rural constituency. 
The Local Government Act, passed four years ago, was a 
great step in this direction, inasmuch as it transferred the 
county government from the landed classes and placed it 
in the hands of the great body of voters. This was dis- 
tinctly a Liberal measure; and while the Conservatives did 
not go quite so far as the Liberals would probably have 
gone, the Local Government Act was distinctly in harmony 
with the general Liberal policy. The Free Education Act 
was also a Liberal measure. The establishment of an agri- 
cultural department, the Small Holdings Bill, the amend- 
ment of the Allotments Act, the investigation of the sweat- 
ing system, the amendments to the Factories and Work- 
shops Act, the Shop-Hours Regulation Act, the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, and the Public Libraries Act, 
are all in the same direction. They were all framed 
for the purpose of further emancipating the industrial 
and agricultural classes. They are a part of the 
general Liberal policy of destroying the old privi- 
leges, limitations, and restrictions, and placing the 
English people as nearly as possible on a basis of political 
and industrial equality. The Conservative legislation of 
the last six years, taken together, constitutes the most 
notable and significant movement toward constructive so- 
cialism which has been seen in modern times. In this re- 
spect English Conservative legislation has been far more 
radical than legislation in this country during the same 
period. Indeed, itis not too much to say that the English 
Conservative party is more radical in its attitude toward 
industrial and social questions than is either of the political 
parties in this country. 

In a country which has been regarded as in many re- 
spects the most conservative in Europe, we have, then, the 
spectacle of the party of reaction following the most radical 
tendency in modern times, and dividing itself from the 
party of professed political progress only on one or two 
issues which lie outside the main policy of both parties. 
That the Tory spirit still exists in England, and that there 
is still a large body of Englishmen opposed to the present 
political tendencies, is evident enough. That which in- 
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spires the policy of the Conservative party is not love of 
progress; it is the perception that the majority of voters 
in England are in harmony with the general line of the Lib- 
eral policy, and that to secure popular support the Conserv- 
atives must either follow closely on the track of the Liberals 
or outbid them by still more radical measures. This isan 
old device of the English Conservatives. Disraeli tried it, 
and with great success, He more than once oufgeneraled 
the Liberals by going to the people witha policy still more 
radical than they ventured to offer. The Conservative 
party seems to have deserted the traditional policy which 
Conservative parties have often followed, of avoiding 
direct issues, but halting the march as often as possible 
by half-measures. The English Conservatives do not care 
much about legislation or political policy; they do care 
supremely about beingjin office. While it is true that, aside 
from the Home Rule question, there is, speaking generally, 
little that separates the two parties, there is one funda- 
mental difference: the English Liberal party believes in 
political progress as a political principle, and is engaged 
in working out that policy by the modification of law, 
tradition, and institutions, as rapidly as consistent with the 
natural conservatism of English character. It has a clear 
and definite policy, in which it believes, and to which, as 
a matter of political conviction, it is committed. The 
Conservatives, on the other hand, have no such policy, 
and apparently no such convictions, They are united 
simply in the determination to get office and to keep it. 
The tide of political movement is so strong that it makes 
little difference which party triumphs in the approaching 
elections, so far as legislation towards English democracy 
is concerned. On two important questions, however, as 
well as on the question of political consistency and sincer- 
ity, there is a vital difference between the parties. The 
success of the Liberals will mean Home Rule for Ireland, 
and, probably, disestablishment in Scotland and Wales. 
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Worth Preserving 


The article on the Higher Criticism from the Lord - 
Bishop of Worcester, which our readers will find on page 
1037, is a very admirable statement of the various aspects 
of the problem. He shows sympathetically reasons for the 
alarm which the Higher Criticism has aroused ; he indicates 
objections to some of the conclusions of the more radical 
critics ; he indicates the conclusions which have been 
reached by what is substantially the unanimous verdict of 
modern Biblical scholarship; but, most important of all, 
he makes it very clear that this literary criticism does not 
weaken faith in and reverence for the Bible, although it 
destroys certain theological theories about the Bible which 
can be maintained only by refusing to know what investiga- 
tion has made certain. 

Two sentences in this article go to the root of much cur- 
rent theological discussion : 

“People forget, in their craving for infallible authority, 
that, if infallibility is necessary, the infallibility must be in 
themselves.” 

** So long as we start with our theories of what the Bible 
ought to be, instead of humbly trying to ascertain what 
the Bible is, we shall assuredly only increase our doubts 
and our difficulties, and give room for large unbelief.” 

We advise our readers to find a place for these two sen- 
tences either in their memories or in their commonplace 
books ; and the article itself is well worthy preservation 
for future reference. 
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The Conservative Parliamentary Record in England 
By Edward Porritt 


Of the Manchester Examiner” 


JHAT I do not like,” remarked a Conservative 
of the old school, speaking to the writer in 
regard to the English general election, “is 
the fact that there is now no Tory party, but 
two Liberal parties.”” That also in effect was 
the burden of the complaint expressed by Mr. Frederic 
Greenwood, the late editor of the “‘ St. James's Gazette,” 
in his recent article in the “ New Review” on the need for 
a new political party. From the point of view of old- 
fashioned Tories like Mr. Greenwood, there is considerable 
ground for the complaint which he made in regard to 
recent legislation and the attitude of both parties towards 
the newer political and economic questions. I do not pro- 
pose to take up that standpoint, but from whatever point 
of view one surveys the work of the Unionist Government 
in the 1886-1892 Parliament, the impression left on the 
mind is that, had there been no Irish Question and had the 
Liberals continued in power, the record of Parliamentary 
work for the past six years would not in the main have been 
markedly different from that upon which the Conservatives 
and the Liberal- Unionists will appeal to the constituencies 
at the general election. The legislation might have been 
more thoroughgoing ; there might have been less of the 
traditional piecemeal character about it, and less caution 
in many of the measures adopted; but, on the whole, the 
differences would have been confined within these limits, 
and, from the tendency of the Liberal party to split off 
into sections, it is doubtful whether the record of the 
_ six years’ work at Westminster would have been as full, 
as complete, and as varied, had it been made by the 
Liberals. None but extreme partisans can deny that the 
Unionist Government has a long list of good and useful 
measures to put forward in justification of its claim for 
re-election ; all that can reasonably be urged by fair- 
minded Gladstonian Liberals is that most of the measures 
passed have fallen short of the Radical view of the needs of 
the case, and that, if the general election results in the 
return of a Radical Government with a working majority, 
the House of Commons will have to take up much of the 
work of its predecessor, and make good many of its ob- 
vious shortcomings. For many years the Conservatives 
have had the English urban voters on their side. At the 
last general election they and the Liberal-Unionists 
carried 164 of the English boroughs, as compared with 61 
carried by the Gladstonian Liberals. The Conservatives 
in recent years have boasted of this strength, and it would 
seem from their legislation in the 1886-1892 Parliament 
that they are determined at any cost to possess themselves 
of the rural vote in the English county constituencies, 
Nearly the whole of their English legislation has been to 
that end, and they have lost no opportunity of making 
themselves popular with the electors who were added to 
the roll by the Reform Act of 1884. 

From beginning to end the Government have skillfully 
played for the rural vote. Their first great move in that 
* direction was the Local Government Act, which was passed 
in 1888. This much-needed measure took county govern- 
ment out of the hands of the county magistrates, who repre- 
sented the landed-propertied class and were practically 
self-elected, and placed it in the hands of councils elected 
on household suffrage franchise. It was a measure long 
promised by the Liberals, and would no doubt have been 
carried by the Parliament elected in 1885 had the Govern- 
ment not gone all to pieces over Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill. The Tories and the Unionists, when they were 


returned to power, lost no time in taking the county gov- 
ernment reform plank out of the Liberal platform. They 
did not go nearly so far as the Liberals would have gone; 
they were actuated too much by the spirit of old-fashioned 
Toryism in dealing with the ¢ontrol of the police and the 
liquor licensing system, but they laid their plan on fairly 
broad lines, much broader than would have been expected 


from a Conservative Government ten years ago, and it will 
be in the power of their followers to claim that it was the 
Conservatives who established our present system of repre- 
sentative county government, The Conservatives will also 
be able to maintain a similar claim as regards free ele- 
mentary education. The Liberals were partially com- 
mitted to free education, but in this instance also the 
Conservatives stole their thunder and anticipated them 
with a measure dealing with the question. Under the Act 
of 1890 all the elementary day-schools are practically free. 
The only drawback to the measure is that, in regard to the 
voluntary or denominational schools, a grant equivalent in 
round figures to $7 a year is made from the Imperial 
Treasury in respect of each child in attendance, while the 
taxpayers have no direct control over the money nor 
voice in its expenditure. That shortcoming in the Free 
Education Act, like the shortcomings in the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1888 in regard to the police and the licensing 
system, is very obvious to Radicals, and will no doubt be 
dealt with as soon as the Liberals have a majority in the 
House of Commons and are clear of their Home Rule 
obligations. These are the two principal measures intended 
for the benefit of the dwellers in rural districts, but they 
do not exhaust the list. The Government have established 
an Agricultural Department, intended to perform the same 
functions for the farming interest that the Board of Trade 
discharges for commerce and for the railway, land, and 
shipping interests. They have also amended the Allot- 
ments Act of 1884; and one of their latest acts was to pass 
the Small Holdings Bill, under which County Councils are 
empowered to purchase agricultural land, and sell it in ten- 
acre lots on easy terms to farm laborers and other persons 
living in rural districts who desire to start farming on their 
own account, | 

Apart from securing the support of the rural electors 
for the Unionist Government, all the measures described 
have another important aim—that is, to brighten the lot of 
the agricultural laborer, and, if possible, to stay the move- 
ment from the country districts to the towns, which has 
been going on to such a disturbing extent for the last fifteen 
or twenty years, If socialistic legislation of the nature of 
the Free Education, Allotments, and Small Holdings acts 
appears to have this effect, it will serve to make capital 
for the Government both in the rural districts and in the 
large towns; for of late years the laborer in the towns 
has keenly felt the pinch of competition in the unskilled 
labor market, and he will hail as a distinct gain to himself any 
legislation which tends to keep the rural laborer at home 
and check the influx from the country into London and 
our manufacturing centers in the midland and northern 
shires. ‘The Government have had the urban laborers also 
in mind in their legislation for the newly enfranchised rural 
laborers, and it has long been obvious from the speeches 
of the Unionist politicians that much stress is to be laid 
upon this part of the Government’s record when the gen- 
eral appeal is made to the constituencies. While it is 
being contended that the town laborer must indirectly 
benefit from the rural legislation carried by the Govern- 
ment, he has not been overlooked as regards direct legisla- 
tion. The first success achieved by the Government in 
this direction was in connection with the sweating inquiry. 
Not much drastic legis'ation followed the report of Lord 
Dunraven’s committee, but the educational value of the 
inquiry was immense, far reaching, and abiding; so much 
so that at the present time it is more than an employer’s. 
reputation is worth to have the allegation publicly made 
against him that he is a sweater. Acting on the informa- 
tion forthcoming at this inquiry, the Government spending 
departments like the Admiralty, the War Office, and the 
Post-Office ; the London School Board, the London County 
Council, and local governing bodies all over the country, 
revised al] their contract forms and made it impossible 
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for any work, paid for out of public funds, whether 
Imperial or local, to find its way into the hands of 
employers who paid their work-people less than stand- 
ard wages, or compelled them to work unduly long 
hours. The Government builded more wisely than they 
knew when, in 1888, they agreed to the appointment 
of the House of Lords Committee on Sweating ; untold 
good has resulted from it, and the Government are fully 
entitled to whatever credit has accrued to them in connec- 
tion with the anti-sweating crusade. The benefits from 
this movement have been principally confined to artisans 
and laborers living inthe towns. The legislation in which 
were embodied some of the recommendations of the Sweat- 
ing Committee took the form of amendments to the Facto- 
ries and Workshops Act, providing for greater strictness 
of inspection and improved sanitary arrangements. In the 
same measure a clause was inserted, at the instance of a 
member of the opposition, advancing the minimum age at 
which children can be employed as half-timers in the cotton 
and woolen mills of Lancashire and Yorkshire. Under 
the factory legislation previous to this amendment, a child 
could be sent into the mills when it was ten years of age 
and employed for four and a half or five hours a day; now 
the limit is raised to eleven years. The Radicals endeav- 
ored to make it twelve, and will renew their efforts in that 
direction whenever it is the fortune of a Liberal Govern- 
ment to have to further amerd the factory laws. Another 
measure directly touching the working classes was the 
amendment of the Coal Mines Regulations Act, which was 
passed in 1887. Like the amendment to the Factory Acts, 
it provided for increased security for workmen, and in par- 
ticular contains a clause which prohibits men with less than 
two years’ experience from working at the face of the coal. 
This was one of the earliest acts of the Government 
directly in the interest of labor, and gave exceeding satis- 
faction to miners all over the country. Mr. T. Burt, M. P., 
a Gladstonian Liberal, who represents the Northumbrian 
miners in the House of Commons, and is the paid organiz- 
ing secretary of their union, described it as “ the greatest 
measure of the kind that has ever yet been passed by the 
British Parliament.” A measure of the same class, but 
more general in its importance and application, was the 
Shop-Hours Regulation Act, passed in 1886, which pro- 
hibits the employment of young people under eighteen 
years of age for a longer time than seventy-four hours per 
week. Former legislation of this nature had not affected 
stores where no manufacturing was carried on. 

Among the other social legislative measures not directly 
connected with labor, but affecting the home life of the 
laboring people, may be included the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Act, which gives increased powers to local 
authorities in dealing with unhealthy areas and insanitary 
property, and greatly simplifies and cheapens the mode of 
procedure ; the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, 
which gives the police magistrates extended jurisdiction 
and further powers in dealing with cruelty to young chil- 
dren; the Infectious Diseases Notification Act, which 
compels doctors to give notice of all contagious cases to 
which they are called; the Public Libraries Act of 1889, 
which empowers local authorities to raise a rate not exceed- 
_ing one penny in the pound, instead of a half-penny as here- 
tofore, on the poor-law assessment, for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining municipal libraries and read- 
ing-rooms; and the Public Health Act (London), which 
makes great and numerous improvements in the sanitary 
laws of the metropolis, and deals with increased stringency 
with offenses under the Sale of Foods and Drugs Act. 
Another London measure provided for the abolition of the 
coal dues, which were formerly levied by the predecessors 
of the County Council for defraying the cost of metropoli- 
tan improvements—dues which bore heavily on the poorer 
classes, and unequally upon manufacturers and large con- 
sumers of coal. Two Education Acts of great value have 
also to be included in the Government's legislative record. 
One established a system of intermediate education for 
Wales; the other conferred on County Councils wide 
powers in relation to the establishment and maintenance 
of schools for technical education. The Government have 
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resisted women’s suffrage all through their career, but by 
two or three of their measures they have established some 
special claim on the gratitude and good will of women. 
By the Intestate Estates Act of 1890 it has been provided 
that the widows of men dying intestate shall receive not 
less than £500 as their share when the value of the estate 
exceeds that sum. Another short act, which passed 
almost unnoticed, gives women a speedy remedy for slander 
affecting their personal honor; and by a clause inserted 
in the Factory Acts Amendment Act, the length of time 
during which women are prohibited from returning to work 
in the factories after confinement is increased by one week. 

No attempt can be made in the limits of this article to 
deal with the several acts of the Unionist Parliament for 
the extension of the land purchase system in Ireland, or 
with the local government or other legislation passed for 
Scotland, nor with the important railway acts passed for 
Great Britain; nor to describe its financial and naval and 
military defense policy. It can only be stated that in 
regard to finance it has reduced the income tax by two- 
pence in the pound, and effected a saving of one-half per 
cent. on the interest paid on the national debt; that in 
regard to the navy it has expended £21,500,000 in its 
effort to give England a navy twice as large as that of any 
two European powers combined, and that in regard to the 
army it has expended over £4,000,000 on new barracks, 
and has also established a system under which work is 
found in the Post-Office and Civil Departments for a large 
proportion of first-class army reserve men. The purpose 
of this article has been to indicate the claims which the 
Government have established on the working classes of 
voters enfranchised by the Reform Acts of 1867 and 1884, 
and to sketch briefly the more important popular measures 
which have to be credited to the Conservative and Liberal- 
Unionist alliance as it has existed in the 1886-1892 
Parliament. 


The Higher Education of Women 


In the School of Economics, Political Scierice, 
and History, ot the University of Wisconsin 


By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D. 
Director-Elect of the School 


The West has long been committed to co-education in 
all her great educational institutions, and it seems to be 
almost universally claimed in that section that this policy 
has been completely successful. The skepticism of the 
East concerning the advantages of co-education is often 
met with a smile, as if argument were no longer needed, 
and prejudice would be worn away by the simple lapse of 
time. 

The West has not, however, hitherto had universities in 
which the best facilities for the most advanced work for 
graduates have been offered to the youths of either sex, 
but now Western institutions, notably the University of 
Chicago and the University of Wisconsin, propose to rem- 
edy this defect; and with the enlargement of the scope of 
Western universities and the elevation of their standard 
there is no suggestion, even, of a departure from the ac- 
cepted policy with respect to co-education. What is a 
change in Yale University and the University of Pennsylva- 
nia is only a natural growth in the West. However it may 
be in other branches, there appear to be reasons of espe- 
cial weight why economic, social, and historical studies 
should be pursued by women, and why the best advantages 
for graduate work should be opened to them. The writer, 
who has been inclined to cling to Eastern traditions, has 
felt the special importance to the country of trained women 
in this field, and has determined to do all in his power to 
make the experiment a complete success—if, indeed, his 
friends in the West will pardon the word experiment. 

The direction of the charitable, philanthropic, and edu- 
cational work, both in Church and State, is falling to an 
increasing extent to women. Men, absorbed in money- 


making, often leave to women the expenditure of amy sur- 
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plus which they choose to devote to generous purposes. 
Women themselves are not infrequently owners of great 
fortunes, which they have it in their power to spend fool- 
ishly or wisely, according to their desires and their knowl- 
edge. Gifts amounting to many millions are yearly ex- 
pended by women in the United States. Is it not worth 
while to devote a small percentage of this treasure to in- 
sure the judicious use of the remainder? It would seem 
so, especially when, in reviewing the history of philanthropy, 
we are sadly forced to admit that millions upon millions of 
wealth have been so unwisely employed in efforts to benefit 
others that harm rather than good has been produced. A 
knowledge of the conditions of successful philanthropy can 
be secured only by an insight into underlying social con- 
ditions given by sociology. 

Even so, we have not exhausted the reasons for furnish- 
ing women with the best facilities for graduate as well as 
undergraduate study in schools of economics and politics. 
Great popular movements are controlled wholly or in part 
by women, The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
with its millions of members, must occur to every one ; and 
Miss Willard, the President of the Union, has frequently 
emphasized the importance of economic and social science 
for the members of her society. All these popular move- 
ments, representing such vast currents of energy, will result 
in permanent good in proportion as they are in accord 
with underlying social laws. Their possibilities of useful- 
ness for the future are vast. 

Women play an increasing part in the labor movement 
in all its phases, conservative, moderate, and even revolu- 
tionary, and wise direction of this movement, upon which 
the accumulations of centuries of civilization depend in no 
small degree, is, in part at least, conditioned upon the thor- 
ough training of women in economics and history. 

Finally, the agitation for female suffrage continues, and 
meets with partial successes now and then. Whatever 
may be the outcome, it emphasizes still further the impor- 
tance of all the social sciences for women. 

The University of Wisconsin opens its doors to men and 
women on the same terms, and all the privileges and 
hcnors of the School of Economics, Political Science, and 
History are granted to the most highly qualified candi- 
dates. Women will take part in the seminaries for research, 
they will make social studies, prepare monographs and 
books for publication, deliver lectures, and hold fellowships 
and other positions of honor and trust. It will be seen 
what women can accomplish in original work in this field, 
which they have thus far cultivated only to a slight 
extent. 

How often has the writer heard complaints duting the 
past decade because young women could not be admitted 
to his classes and enjoy the privileges of young men! He 
is now curious to see, on the one hand, what use they 
will make of opportunities for advanced work superior to 
any which he has hitherto been able to offer; on the other 
hand, what substantial support of a financial nature will be 
received from the friends of equal educational advantages 
for men and women. The bounty of Wisconsin gives an 
excellent basis for private generosity. It is not necessary 
to build from the foundation, and even comparatively 
small sums will accomplish large results. Money is 
needed for books and general purposes, and special gifts 
for lectureships and fellowships for women would be 
welcome. Among the candidates for fellowships at the 
present moment are two young women who give promise 
of fine careers—one in history and the other in economics 
—and a fellowship of four hundred dollars for each would 
be a useful and timely gift. Other special purposes could 
easily be mentioned, and larger amounts for general pur- 
poses could be well utilized. The Christian Union has 
presented strong appeals for Barnard College, and the 
extension of the work of that institution affords opportu- 
nities to the generous which ought not to be neglected. 
The work of the University of Wisconsin is somewhat 
different in scope and purpose, but it is hoped that it is 
equally deserving of gifts. Each of these institutions 
gives promise of a useful and brilliant future, and each 
will help to elevate the position of woman. 
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A Salvation Army Celebration 


As Seen by an Outsider 


Last week was an important one in the history of the 
Salvation Army in the United States. On Tuesday even- 
ing, May 17, a “ Great Eastern Demonstration ” was held 
in Carnegie Music Hall of this city. The great audito- 
rium, with its two tiers of boxes and two galleries, was 
packed with people—some of them people of fashion who 
were there as spectators. On the spacious stage, arranged 
in tiers, were officers and privates of the Army, the men in 
red and blue uniforms and the women wearing sashes and 
the distinctive bonnets of the Army. A brass band and 
several handsome silken banners lent a military air to the 
scene, which was one of honest joy and enthusiasm. 

The meeting was conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Ballington 
Booth, with a magnetism and eloquence on the part of the 
former, and a delicacy and grace on the part of the latter, 
that carried everybody—critics and partisans—with them. 
Such chorus singing is seldom heard in New York as the 
“ Salvationists ” produced that night. It had a swing and 
a volume of tone that the Oratorio Society or the Church 
Choral Society or the Metropolitan Opera Chorus might 
justly admire. 

But it was not all a burst of enthusiasm or a playing upon 
the excited emotions. There was plenty of evidence, in 
statistics and personal testimony, of the practical good the 
Army has accomplished. Commander Booth read some 
figures concerning the “ Shelters” established by the Army 
in the most wretched parts of New York, where the miser- 
able lodging-house habitué may get a cordial hand-shake, 
a good supper, a hot bath, a clean towel, a comfortable 
bed, a digestible breakfast, a cheerful prayer-meeting, and 
another hand-shake—all this for fifteen cents. ‘“ And 
yet,” said Commander Booth, “ people jeeringly call us the 
‘Starvation Army’ !” 

Commander Booth, who is an Englishman by birth and 
an American by naturalization, is a genius in arousing 
interest andenthusiasm. Forinstance. Just after a partic- 
ularly inspiring song, and just before the red-shirted corps 
of “ soldiers ” was starting out with the contribution-baskets, 
he stepped to the front of the platform and, with his charac- 
teristic and engaging smile, said: ‘“‘ Now let everybody in 
this hall who is in sympathy with the Salvation Army 
say Amen !” 

A great roaring “ Amen” surged through the hall, from 
the aristocratic boxes as well as from the democratic 
galleries. 

“ Now then,” cried Commander Booth, quick as a flash, 
“every person who said ‘Amen’ then must give five 
dollars !” 

This thrust brought laughter, to be sure, but it also 
brought home to every one the truth that sympathy must 
be expressed by the hand as well as the lip. 

This “ Great Eastern Demonstration ” was avowedly one 
of rejoicing and enthusiasm over the growth and accomplish- 
ments of the “ Salvation Army ;” but a devotional meeting, 
with perhaps the largest number of staff-officers yet 
assembled in this city in the history of the Salvation Army, 
was held the following night in Association Hall. The 
front seats were reserved for the officers. The platform 
was filled by earnest and intelligent-looking men and 
women with uniforms and badges. A band, and a good 
one, in a corner of the gallery played hymn tunes, followed 
by bursts of song. Opposite, at a little balcony overlook- 
ing the platform, were some Salvation Army women, one 
holding a little baby, who stretched out his arms toward 
the red uniforms and bright instruments of the band- 
players. Officials moved about the hall selling copies of 
the Salvation Songs and the “ War-Cry.” A late comer 
asked one of them for a seat further front. He answered, 
soldier-like, in a way that gave an inkling of the military 
discipline he was under, “I have authority only over the 
selling of these books.” ; 

There was a cheer when Mr. and Mrs. Ballington Booth 
came on the platform. Mr. Booth opened the meeting 
with the command, “ Field-officers, say Amen! Local 
officers! staff-officers! Now let every believer in the Sal- 
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vation Army ”—here he was interrupted by a single faint 
“ Amen,” which made everybody laugh. “That is just 
the amen I have been looking for,” said “Mr. Booth, “ but 
now let every believer in the Salvation Army in this house 
say Amen!’ There was a hearty response. The hymn 
“ Cleansing for me” was then sung. In the last verse 
comes the line, “In childlike faith now I put forth my 
hand.” “ Every one,” said the leader, solemnly, “ who 
with unwavering faith puts forth the spiritual hand, let him 
also stretch forth the physical hand,” and with outstretched 
arms the people stood and sung the verse. 

The first speaker was introduced as “ Adjutant Porte, 
who is doing good work in Newark—God bless New- 
ark!” He began by singing alone the first verse of a 
hymn. The chorus, in which only the officers joined, did 
not satisfy the leader, who said to the singer, “‘ We do not 
want any one to have the slightest tendency to drowsiness 
or somnambulism in this building,” and he soon had nearly 
everybody in the hall singing the chorus of hallelujahs 
with the accompaniment of clapping hands. 

A tiny woman, hardly four feet high, was introduced 
tenderly as the “ Little Mother of the Shelter Brigade,” 
and she told in the sweetest way of once walking down the 
street and hearing a boy call after her, “There goes the 
Salvation Army—or a little piece of it.” The “ Brigadier 
of the Northwestern Division” spoke of his life as a “ re- 
spectable church member.” He saw Salvationists testify- 
ing on the corners of the streets, but knew that he lacked 
the courage to act as they did, and realized the difference 
between his life and theirs. At last the courage was given 
to him, and he was able to testify on street corners; 
whatever he was called on to do, he was free to obey, and 
his great ambition was so to walk, so to act, that he might 
help to save humanity. Between the speeches came hymns, 
some sung with the people clapping their hands above 
their heads, others with right arms raised. In one, Mr. 
Booth, drawing out his pocket-handkerchief, shouted, 
“Fetch them out,” and the hall was white with waving 
handkerchiefs while the stirring words were sung. 

Mrs, Ballington Booth, in her clear English tones, spoke 
of the justice side of God, which was sometimes disre- 
garded in dwelling on his love; and, as an illustration of 
his watchful presence, told charmingly a story about her 
little son : 


“] was sitting,” said she, “in our room with my baby boy play- 
ing round me, and hardly noticed how quickly it was growing 
dark until the lights were lighted. I found I needed for m 
work some pins which were on an upper floor, and | said, 
‘ Willie, darling, mamma does not feel well enough to go up- 
stairs. Run up to her room; you know where the little red tray 
is; there are some pins on it—fetch them for me.’ The child 
started. Outside the passageway was dark, and the lights were 
not lighted up-stairs. My heart misgave me for a moment, but I 
thought, If that boy is to be a soldier I do not want him to be 
frightened by the dark. He came running back and said, ‘I can’t 
go, mamma; it’s all dark.’ ‘ Willie,’ I said, ‘it isn’t very dark; 
you are not going to be silly; nothing there can harm you.’ 
Again he started, put his foot on the first step, and then came 
back and said,‘ No, mamma, | can’t go; it’s very dark.’ ‘Go,’ I 
said, ‘and as I hear your foot on each step I will count.’ I 
heard his foot on the first step, ] counted one; I heard it on the 
second—two; I heard it on the third, and I said three ; four, five, 
six, seven—it was getting darker. I heard the baby voice say, 
‘Mamma, are you counting? it’s very dark.’ ‘Yes, Baby,’ I 
called back, ‘I am counting.’ Eight! and soon I heard him rush 
across the hall to the room. Then there was a silence. He was 
such a little boy, suppose something there should frighten him. 
‘ Baby Willie,’ I called, ‘have you found them?’ and he said 
faintly, ‘ No, mamma.’ Again a pause. ‘ Have you found them ?” 
‘Yes, mamma,’ came the glad answer, and there was such a 
rush, such a helterskelter to the stairs, and though he called, 
‘Mamma, are you counting ?’ his steps came so quick I couldn’t 
have counted, and he rushed into the safe, light room all excited 
over his victory. 

“ Many a time,” said Mrs. Booth, “I have been called to a 
place where I have said, ‘O Jesus, it is so dark!’ ‘ Never 
mind,’ the answer has come, ‘ go on; I will count the steps.’” 


Throughout thé speakers were listened to with attention 
and enthusiasm. Applause was checked, as this was a 
Spiritual meeting. Among the audience were many rough- 
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looking men who sang the hymns with heartiness and fully 
entered into the spirit of the service; and the earnestness 
and simplicity of all who took part was unmistakable, and 
had far more effect than the gay uniforms and loud amens. 
The impression left by the meeting was that it had been a 
truly religious service; the occasional humorous incidents 
were so much in keeping with the ideas of most of those 
present that they could hardly be objected to, and even to 
the critic of the most delicate sensibilities much that was 
said and sung was inspiring. 


% 


Conversation in Novels 
By Agnes Repplier 


A great many years ago, when I was a little girl, I used. 
to know a dear, placid, sunny-tempered old lady who was 
stone-deaf and an insatiable novel-reader. She always 
came to our house bearing a black bag which held her 
jointed ear-trumpet, and she always left it with a borrowed 
novel under her arm. As she had reached that comfort- 
able period of life when a book is as easily forgotten as 
read, our slender library supplied all her demands, on the 
same principle of timely reappearance which makes ap 
imposing stage army out of two dozen elusive supernumer- 
aries. She had a theory of selection all her own, and to 
which she implicitly trusted. She glanced over a story 
very rapidly, and if it had too many solid, page-long para- 
graphs—reflections, descriptions, etc.—she put it sadly but 
steadfastly aside. If, on the contrary, it was well broken 
up into conversations, which always impart an air of 
sprightliness to a book, she said she was sure she would 
like it, and carried it off in triumph. 

Those were not days, be it remembered, when people 
wrote fiction for the sake of introducing discussions. There 
still lingered in the novelist’s mind the time-worn heresy 
that he had a story to tell, and that his people must act as 
well astalk. The plot—delightful and obsolete word |— 
was then in good repute, and conversation was mainly 
useful in helping on the tale, in providing copious love 
scenes, and, with really good novelists, in illustrating and 
developing character. Thomas Love Peacock’s inimitable 
dialogues had indeed been long given to the world; but 
quiet people of restricted cultivation knew nothing of them, 
and would have found it difficult to realize their loss. I 
can hardly fancy our dear old friend reading and enjoying 
the delicious war of words in “ Crotchet Castle,” and I 
should be grieved to think of her suddenly confronted with 
those scraps of sententious wisdom in which its author 
took a truly impish and reprehensible delight. Such a 
sentiment as “ Men have been found very easily permu- 
table into ites and onians, avians and arians,” might have 
sorely puzzled her benign and tranquil soul. 

Yet no one can accuse Peacock of writing his novels in 
order to express his own personal convictions. The fact is 
that, after reading them, we are often very much in the dark 
as to what his convictions were. We know he loved old 
things better than new ones, and wine better than water; 
and that is about as far as we can follow him with security. 
“The intimate friends of Mr. Peacock may have understood 
his politica] sentiments,” says Lord Houghton, disconso- 
lately, ‘but it is extremely difficult to discover them from 
his work.” His people simply talk in character, sometimes 
tiresomely, sometimes with unapproachable keenness and 
humor, and the scope of his stories hardly permits any near 
approach to the fine gradations, the endless variety, of life. 
Mr. Chainmail never opens his lips save in praise of feudal- 
ism. Mr. MacQuedy discusses political economy only. Even 
the witty Dr. Folliott, “a fellow of infinite jest,” seldom 
gets beyond the dual delights of Greek and dining. It is 
all vastly piquant and entertaining, but it is leagues away 
from the casual conversation, the little leisurely, veracious 
gossip in which Jane Austen reveals to us with merciless 
distinctness the secret springs that move a human heart. 
She has scant need to describe her characters, and she 
seldom takes that trouble. They betray themselves at 
every word, and stand convicted on their own evidence. 
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We are not warned in advance against Isabella Thorpe. 
We meet her precisely as Catherine meets her in the Pump- 
room at Bath, where the young lady speedily opens her 
lips and acquaints us in the most vivacious manner with 
her own callous folly and selfishness. Every syllable 
uttered by Mrs. Norris is a new and luminous'revelation ; we 
know her just that much better than we did before ghe 
spoke. Even “ Sense and Sensibility,” by no means the 
best of Miss Austen’s novels, starts with that admirable 
discussion between Mr. and Mrs. John Dashwood on the 
subject of his mother’s and sisters’ maintenance. It is a 
short chapter, the second in the book, and at its close we 
are masters of the whole situation. We have sounded the 
feeble egotism of Mr. Dashwood, and the adroit meanness of 
his wife. We know precisely what degree of assistance 
Elinor and Marianne are likely to receive from them. We 
foresee the relation these characters will bear to each 
other during the progress of the story, and we have been 
shown with delicious humor how easy and pleasant is 
the task of self-deception. That a girl of nineteen should 
have been capable of such keenly artistic work is simply 
one of the miracles of literature ; and the more we think 
about it, the more miraculous it grows. The best we can 
do is to bow our heads and pay unqualified homage at its 
shrine. 

Some portion of Jane Austen’s ability for portraying 
character in conversation is discernible in at least one of 
her too numerous successors in the craft. The authoress 
of “ Mademoiselle Ixe” and of “Cecilia de Noél” has 
already proven to the world how deft and skillfu! is her 
manipulation of that difficult medium, drawing room gossip. 
It would be unjust and absurd to compare her stories, 
slight and unsubstantial as pencil sketches, with the fin- 
ished masterpieces of English fiction ; but there are touches 
in these modern tales which convince even a casual reader 
of splendid possibilities ahead. The setting of “ Made- 
moiselle [xe ” is so fine, the lightly drawn English people 
who surround the mysterious governess and her still more 
mysterious victim are so real, that we cease to ask our- 
selves obtrusive questions concerning the purpose and 
utility of the crime. Better still are some of the scenes in 
“Cecilia de Noél,” where Lady Atherby’s serene and 
imperturbable good sense tempers the atmosphere and 
gives exactly the proper effect to her husband’s rather long- 
winded eloquence, to Mrs. Mostyn’s amiable and cruel 
evangelism, and to Mrs. Molyneux’s amusing eccentrici- 
ties. All these characters have individuality of their own, 
and all reveal themselves through the intricacies of con- 
versation, while occasionally there is a felicitous touch 
worthy of Jane Austen’s hand; as when Lady Atherby 
listens tranquilly to Mrs. Mostyn’s tirade against the ritual- 
istic curate, and evolves from it the one judicious conclu- 
sion that he is evidently an Austyn of Temple Leigh, and 
that it would be desirable to ask him to dinner. 

The real drawback to Lanoe Falconer’s art is, not the 
brevity of her work, but the fact that her people cannot 
develop on purely natural lines, because they are hampered 
by the terrible necessity of illustrating a moral; and, 
even in their most unguarded moments, the task assigned 
them is never wholly laid aside. It is seldom that a good 
tract is a good story too, and all the novelist’s skill is 
powerless to impart a vivid semblance of truth to charac- 
ters who have to “talk up” to a given subject and teach 
a given lesson. The inartistic treatment of material 
results, curiously enough, in weakening our sense of 
reality; yet if the authoress of “ Cecilia de Noél” would 
consent for a few short years to abandon social and spirit- 
ual ‘problems, to concern herself as little with Nihilism as 
with eternal punishment, but to be content, as Jane Austen 
was content, with telling a story, perhaps that story might 
be no unworthy successor of those matchless tales which 
are our refuge and solace in these dark days of ethical and 
unorthodox fiction. 

There is a great deal of charming conversation, which is 
not as well known as it should be, in the best novels of 
Anthony Trollope. He gives his characters plenty of time 


and opportunity to talk, without forcing them into arbi- 
trary channels; and occasionally, as with Mrs. Proudie 
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and Archdeacon Grantby and Lady Glencora, he persuades 
them to let us know exactly what kind of people they are. 
Above all, there is such an air of veracity about his cause- 
ries that the most skeptical reader listens to them without 
a shadow of doubt. Who can ever forget Bertie Stanhope 
intimating to Bishop Proudie that he had once thought of 
being a prelate himself, or Lady Glencora’s midnight con- 
fidences to Alice, or that crucial contest between Dr. Tem- 
pest and Mrs. Proudie! What pleasant wrangling goes on 
in Mrs. Dobbs Broughton’s room over the memorable pic- 
ture of Jael, when Dalrymple desires his model to lean 
forward, throwing her weight on the nail, and Miss Van 
Siever not unnaturally suggests that such an action would 
probably have awakened Sisera before the murder was 
done! It all seems idle enough—this careless, lively talk 
—but it is by no means purposeless. Life is built up of 
such moments, and if we are to live with the people in 
books, it must be through little confidences on their 
parts and sympathy on ours; it must be through uncon- 
scious confidences on their parts and unrestricted sympathy 
on ours. 

Now, if a novelist permits his characters to talk at us, 
the charm of unconsciousness is gone. If we feel for a 
moment they are uttering his sentiments for our approval 
or conversion, we cease to sympathize because we cease to 
believe. There is a clever and suspiciously opportune 
conversation in “ David Grieve” between that sorely tried 
hero and an intelligent workingwoman in the Champs 
Elysées upon the relative merits of l'Union Légale and 
l’Union Libre. It is, of course, a highly dispassionate dis- 
cussion, intended as an appeal to reason and not to con- 
science ; therefore the old fashioned arguments of right 
and wrong, God and the Church, are carefully omitted. It 
fits in neatly with David’s experiences, and places the whole 
matter in a singularly lucid light before the reader’s eyes. 
Its one serious drawback is that we can never persuade 
ourselves to believe that it ever took place. The French- 
woman is brought so guddenly up to the mark; she says so 
plainly that which Mrs. Humphry Ward thinks she ought 
to say; she is so charmingly unprejudiced and convincing, 
that we lose all faith in her before she has spoken a dozen 
words. The correctness of her views counts for nothing. 
“When we leave out what we don’t like, we can demon- 
strate most things,” said the late Rector of Lincoln; and 
it is at least doubtful whether men and women ever live 
virtuous lives on the strength of an argument. Lady 
Bertram, of “ Mansfield Park,” remarking placidly from her 
sofa, ‘‘Do not act anything improper, my dears; Sir 
Thomas would not like it,” may not exert a powerful in- 
fluence for good ; but who has any shadow of doubt that 
those were her very words? They are spoken—as they 
should be—to her daughters, and not to us. They are 
spoken—as they should be—by Lady Bertram, ahd not by 
Jane Austen. Therefore we listen with content, and take 
comfort in the thought that, whatever severities may be 
inflicted on us by the novelists of the future, it is not in 
the power of progress to deprive us of the past. 


On a Thought of St. Teresa 


By Paul R. Reynolds 


In studying the lives of the heroes of the past, those 
whom the world honors most highly, nothing is, I think, 
more striking than their condition of mind when engaged 
in the very act that was to render them immortal thereafter. 
Was their state of mind at such a moment one of bold 
bravado, of complete self-confidence, the mood of him who 
enjoys beforehand the delights of victory? Or was it one 
of restless distrust, of intense struggle? When Luther 
took his stand before the brilliant and powerful Diet at 
Worms, it was in no haughty mood, no complacent spirit, 
that he spoke those now famous words, “ Here I stand, I 
cannot do otherwise. God help me!” They were the 
utterance of an anxious, storm-tossed soul, making an 
intense effort to stand up for what his conscience told him 
was the truth. He could not see the years and years of 
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Reformation that were to follow from that day’s tremen- 
dous stand. No; all he saw were the wealth and the 
power and the learning of the world gathered on every 
side against himself, a poor, solitary monk, without name 
or rank or aught to win men’s reverence. When Colum- 
bus struggled against the importunate solicitations of his 
crew, when he agreed that he would turn back if they 
could not see land within a certain time, his state of mind 
was not that of entire confidence, of a man cocksure of his 
own convictions. He caught no glimpse of the mighty 
nation with its millions of human souls that he was found- 
ing by that voyage, but everywhere there rolled around 
him miles upon miles of a trackless waste of waters. 
Again, in our own time, when Darwin was feeling the full 
force of the burst of indignation and ridicule with which 
his theory as to the origin of species was at first received, he 
is said to have exclaimed one day, worn out with all the 
jeers and taunts, “ Well, perhaps what my critics say is 
true, and, ten years hence, the whole conception will be 
entirely forgotten.” 

Look back into the lives of the great men of the past, 
and I think that you will find that such, in general, was 
their state of mind. The act that raised them far above 
their fellows sprang not from a sense of calm superiority, 
nor from a mood of perfect confidence in the success of 
the cause they were advocating. Rather was the world 
inside them in a seething state of ferment; an intense 
struggle raged within their breast. 


God stoops o’er their head, 
Satan looks up between their feet—both tug. 


Reading the other day in the life of St. Teresa, that 
wondrous woman whose faith, all her life through, seems to 
have been literally a “ living fire,” I came to the account 
of how she succeeded in becoming a nun, notwithstanding 
her father’s great opposition to the step; and then there fol- 
lowed these reflections on the act, as she looked back at 
it through the vistas of long years: 

‘Whenever I remember this, there is nothing in the 
world, however hard it may be, that, if it were proposed to 
me, I would not undertake without any hesitation what- 
ever ; for I know now, by experience in many things, that 
if from the first I resolutely persevere in my purpose, His 
Majesty rewards it in a way which he only understands 
who has tried it. When the act is done for God only, it is 
his will, before we begin it, that the soul should be afraid ; 
and the greater the fear, if we do but succeed, the greater 
the reward and the sweetness thence afterwards resulting. 
I know this by experience, as I have just said, in many 
serious affairs; and so, if I were a person who had to 
advise anybody, I would never counsel any one, to whom 
good inspirations from time to time may come, to resist 
through fear of the difficulty of carrying them into effect; 
for if a person lives detached from the love of God only, 
that is no reason for being afraid of failure, for he is jom- 
nipotent. May He be blessed forever. Amen.” 

The striking thought in this passage lies in the sentence, 
‘When the act is done for God only, it is his will, before we 
begin it, that the soul should be afraid.’’ These words throw, 
it seems to me, a strong ray of light over this whole sub- 
ject. God intends us to be afraid. He intends us to real- 
ize to the full the risk we are taking, the danger there is 
of failure. Then he waits to see whether we or our fears 
are towin the day. He tests us, and tries us in the fire, in 
order to purge away our dross. It is the element of fear 
in the act that gives it its worth. It is the difficulty 
that God sets in our path, which, if we will but make an 
effort, we may conquer, and then go on our course with an 
increased strength gained from the victory. 

Where the hero or the martyr differs from his fellows is 
not in his freedom from fear, but in the overcoming of it. 
The width of view that commonly distinguishes a great 
man from his companions increases his capacity for fear. 
The very greatness of Columbus made him realize the risk 
he was running as none of his crew could. He knew 
thoroughly all the difficulties and dangers of his course 
down to the core, and it is in this very capacity for 
fear that the great man differs from the coxcomb and 
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braggadocio. True courage, as we see it in a Colum- 
bus or a Luther, knows to the full the danger, and feels 
all the fears, but to the fears it does not yield. As two 
men, according to a story, were marching up a hill to storm 
a fort, one turned to the other, and said, “ By George, how 
pale you are! You're scared out of your boots, aren’t 
you?” “Yes,” was the reply, “I am frightened; and if 
you were half as afraid you would have run away long 
ago.”’ Here is the essence of true courage; it is conquer- 
ing the cowardice we feel; it is “ our faith triumphant o’er 


our fears.” 
Never Off the Island 


A Story for Commemoration Day 
By Elizabeth Glover 


When the processions, with their garlands and their 
music, wind among the graves, my thoughts often fly to the 
living martyrs of the war, and among them to Miss Searles 
as she told me her story sitting in the doorway of her 
quaint little home on Block Island. 

Her eyes followed a young man and woman from the 
hotel near by. “There they go,” she said, “ down by the 
shore, same as—”’ 

‘‘ Same as in your day?” I ventured. 

“Yes ; same as in my day.” 

There was a far-away look in her eyes, and a gentle 
smile upon her lips. By the wisdom and patience in her face 
she was fifty years old at the least; by the delicate bloom 
upon her cheeks, by the blue of her unfaded eyes, by the 
uprightness and alertness of her carriage, she might have 
been fifteen. I considered these things, and the abun- 
dance of her still golden hair, and thought how pretty she 
must have been when she was young. Then I corrected 
myself, saying, “ How beautiful she is now!” What 
could be more emphatically her “ day ” than this mature age 
in which she abode in all the serenity of a wise and inde- 
pendent womanhood ? 

Yet I said, “‘ Tell me about your day, Miss Searles.” 

“What could [tell? I never was off the island.” 

‘Tell me about the times you went down by the shore 
as those two are going.” 

“ They weren’t many. We didn’t have the leisure these 
rich young folks have—whole afternoons for courtin’. 
Fishin’ folks work pretty hard six days out of seven, and 
don’t always have their Sundays either.” 

“And yet young people sometimes went down by the 
shore.” 

“Yes, you’d see ’em strayin’ off out of sight below the 
cliffs, not comin’ back till after moonrise. But father was 
pretty strict with me, an’ he didn’t like it. I guess I never 
went that way but twice. Once without his knowledge, 
and once against his will.” 

‘‘Dear Miss Searles, how came you to have been so 
wicked ?” 

‘‘T was very heady in those days,” said Miss Searles, 
gently, “and my father, you see, he was captain of his 
own sloop, and his way was to be minded. It worked 
well on the ship, and naturally he expected it would work 
well at home. So it did in the long run; I wouldn’t belie 
the bridge I came over on. But young folks, with notions 
and feelings no other mortal could guess workin’ ’em like 
hid yeast, I don’t know’s it’s the best way to get your 
trumpet to shout to ’em, ‘ Port your helm!’ or ‘ Lower your 
top-gallants!’ when they’re all for venture, even if you do 
see ahead farther than they can. I don’t want you to 
think there was ever any great strife between father an’ 
me. He thought the world of me. That was the reason 
he was so opposed when I got a notion I wanted to go off 
the island and see the world outside. I was about twenty 
then. I’d heard father tell about Newport, and New York, 
and Baltimore; places he’d been to. I used to climb in 
his lap when I was a little girl and make him just tell 
about them. It was pleasant stuff to muse about then ; 
but as I got older I guess some of my father’s own feeling 
got strong in me. I often felt fretted with bein’ in one 
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place that I knew every stone of. It began to seem narrer 
to me, and I ’most hated the sea goin’ round and round 
the island, and the fogs driftin’ across an’ makin’ it seem 
the more shut in. When the lights shone out from New- 
port and Narragansett, I used to wish I was a bird and 
could fly over and see what they lighted to. 

‘‘T know it was foolish ; but one has such a great heart 
when one is young, the world hardly seems big enough for 
it. I'd talk about goin’ over there to earn my living. 
Nothing vexed father like that. He said I’d no call to 
éarn my living, seein’ he earned it for me. I said I wanted 
to see the world. He said he didn’t want me to see it; 
’twas mostly wicked. He said I’d got a good, safe home, 
and he should see I stayed in it with my mother. I begged 
him just to take me once for a holiday trip, just to see what 
it was like. Sometimes he’d half promise; then he’d get 
jealous lest I’d have my head turned by what I’d see over 
there, and put me off.” 

“Tt fretted me so I began to talk to William about it, 
and most quarreled with him, too.” 

“ Who was William ?” 

“ William Bloss, who lived next neighbor to us in that 
little house you see by the pond. His father was lost in 
a storm when William was small, and my father had 
always taken notice of him and helped his mother bring 
him up. Father took him on the sloop as soon as he was 
old enough, and he’d got to thinking a great deal of his 
help. 

rie told William more’n I told father. I told him I felt 
as if I was outside my country on this little bit of an island, 
outside the great United States I’d studied about in my his- 
tory and read about in the papers. He couldn’t see how 
I could feel so. He wasn’t like me. He loved everything 
he was used to—every blade of grass and every old foam- 
wet head of rock out there in the jumble round the island. 
It was no use my trying to stir him up with the restless 
spirit that was in me, I asked him if he wasn’t tired of 
the old sloop and the fish and the curin’-sheds, and if he 
didn’t want to see shops and colleges and trees and peo- 
ple. I said if I were a man I’d go and make my fortune 
in some better place.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“ Nothin’! I can see his long face and mild brown eyes 
jookin’ at me now just as they looked then. He was one 
of that contented kind seems as if they’d entered at birth 
into the Lord's wisdom, and never wanted to change his 
orderin’s. But the more I couldn’t move him the madder 
I got. Finally I told him he was just a mother’s boy, and 
he’d be that all his life. I said I ought to have been the 
man and he the woman. Then he couldn’t but smile a 
jittle, and, says I, full of wrath, ‘What are you thinkin’ ?’ 
and, says he, ‘I was thinkin’, Claris, how you’d like the 
top of a mast in a nor’easter!’ Then I ran away from 
him, and wouldn’t speak to him for days. I knew I’d no 
right to call him unmanly, for father ’d said, time and 
again, if he wanted a sheet taken in the quickest in a 
squall, or a rope handled the readiest when the sea was 
breakin’ on deck, he’d always send William. No, even 
in my bad temper, I couldn’t call him unmanly. Sulky as 
I was, I could only say it was mean of him to show me no 
sympathy in my wish to see the world; that men were all 
alike, and he was just as bad as father to me about that. 
The next time he was going out with father I ran away so 
that I should not be there to say good-by to him. I had 
to suffer for that when a gale came up and blew them off 
shore so that they did not get back for days after their 
time. 

* But meantime, before the gale, there was a Sunday, a 
real pretty, spring Sunday, warm as summer, the sea all 
silver, the wind off Rhode Island sweet with cherry-blooms. 
All the folks were out to church,and I amongst ’em. The 
proud, restless heart I had wasn’t fit to come inside a 
church door, but I didn’t know it then. I held my head 
high, and sat in the choir and sang, 


Blest are the humble souls that see 
Their emptiness and poverty, 


without the least true idea of what I was saying. And all 
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of us girls, before the hymn was over, had spied a figure 
that took up our thoughts as no hymn was likely to. There 
was a young fellow casting glances up at us. He was as 
different from our boys as different could be. It was only 
Emory Bartlett. He went away five years before to be a 
clerk in Newport. None of us thought much of him then, 
But now he looked such a gentleman! His face was fair, 
and his chestnut hair was glossy, and turned up in a curl 
above his coat collar. He wore a brown satin waistcoat 
with white sprigs upon it. We thought it was the prettiest 
thing we ever saw. 

“{ wasn’t so without bringin’ up that I could sit in 
church and whisper about him, as some of the girls did, 
but I thought my silly thoughts all the same. I said to 
myself, What a httle runty boy he was when he went away, 
and this was what came of gettin’ off the island! I knew 
he was lookin’ most at me. That wasn’t anything new. 
He used to be always trying to catch up with me when we 
were children at school. I ran away from him then. But 
now it was different. He had been off the island, and my 
heart was on fire to get off the island, too. 

** So I didn’t run away when he followed me from church. 
And I said I’d go down by the shore with him that after- 
noon, though I knew father wouldn’t like it, seein’ he was 
half a stranger, and though I most hated myself for it 
when I thought of William. 

“ When I think back now, I don’t know how I stood all 
the brag that young man started out with. Generally that 
sort of thing made me hot-tempered. But seems to me 
I was bewitched out of my reason. He told me about 
his business in a big dry-goods store; the money he took 
in, and the salary he had, and how he could coax the ladies 
that shopped with him, and sell more goods than the best 
man in the place. He showed me his gold watch, and told 
me about his bank account, and what a fine house he 
meant to build some day. And from that he began to 
tell what fine things the Newport ladies wore—they 
used to have these summer folks over there long before 
they came here. And finally, says he, ‘Oh, Clarie, how 
I’d like to see you in a silk dress like I could pick out 
for you!’ 

“Then I was angry, and I told him if my dress was not 
good enough for him he could go down to the shore alone. 
Then he was all humbleness, and began to heap on the 
flattery so thick it makes my face burn now, old as I be, 
to think I bore it. But I believe then I just craved it, and 
drank it in as a thirsty man drinks water. He hadn’t ex- 
pected I’d be so easy pleased, and it puffed him up the 
more. 

* We got down into a nook below the cliff, and then he 
talked and I listened. It was a dreamy afternoon. The 
sea shimmered ; there was a silver haze along the sky-line. 
A song-sparrow came and sat upon a bit of driftwood, and 
sang as if he would call spirits out of the sea. But forall 
I felt all these things, I was, in fancy, walkin’ under the 
elm-trees over in Newport, and seeing the shining carriages, 
and the ladies in silks and lawns, that Emory told of. And 
I let him go on and on, till presently he was declarin’ it was 
me and me only he’d come back to see, and that he should 
soon be a rich man, and would give me all the money and 
all the luxury I’d ask for. So there was my chance to get 
off the island. It was laid right at my feet.” 

“But you didn’t take that chance, Miss Searles ?” 

“JI didn’t put it by. That is, not right off. Strange! 
That silver haze along the sky-line seemed to shut out my 
— as if he’d never been. There was a spell in that 

ay.” 

“ What broke it ?” 

“The tide. First I knew it was right at our feet. The 
cliff was steep for a good way along there, and the cove 
we were in was higher than the beach either way from it. 
I jumped to my feet, and then I guess my common sense 
came back. 

“* Hurry!’ said I. ‘We shall have to wade to get out 
from here !’ 

“We looked around the corner the way we had come, 
and there wasn’t a dry foothold. He seemed kinder 
bewildered. I made him take off his nice patent-leather 
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shoes, and I gathered them up in my dress skirt. I had 
to go first and fairly pull him through, The sun dropped 
into the mist, and the world gloomed over. A cold wind 
came. The water began to swirl against the cliff, and 
then it sucked back and rolled the pebbles with a long 
rattle down the steep beach. We ran as it fell, and clung 
to the rocks as it came on. So we got ashore, wet as rats, 
and he was peevish about his spoiled clothes. 

“Mother was good to him, and gave him dry clothes, 
and he stayed all the evening. I laughed at him and tor- 
mented him,and yet he said he should come again next 
Sunday, and so he did.” 

“What happened then ?” 

“What had happened before then! Things that made 
him seem no more to me than a fly buzzing on the wall. 
First there was the storm that scared me so about William, 
and then there came the news that even most made me 
forget Aim.” 

‘*What news ?” 

“Oh, of the war; of the fall of Sumter! If you weren’t 
alive to know how it came to folks in New England, nobody 
can ever tell you. It struck us right out of the old lazy, 
selfish life. That Saturday night the church bell was 
ringing and the people were flocking from every house, and 
they weren’t as ever I saw them before. There were folks 
with set lips that mostly went with mouths agape; the 
stoopin’est forms were straightened up, and the dullest 
faces were alive. There was no common talk about health 
and the weather. Greater things was in mind. The 
meetin’ was to talk about the war, and to pray about it, and 
to pass resolutions. 

“We didn’t know father’s boat was in till we saw him 
and William come into the meetin’ with their fishin’-clothes 
on, just as they’d come from the ship. 

“T said we’d been struck out of selfishness, But when I 
laid eyes on William, not all the war could keep me from 
joy to see him alive. And the next minute not my whole 
country could keep me from heartache at sight of his face. 
For those mild eyes of his were like live coals, and his 
cheeks were drawn in. It was the sign of resolve with him, 
Hadn’t he always been ready to jump into every breach 
that opened near him? 

“ He’d never once looked at me since he came in. My 
heart seemed to stand still when, right after the minis- 
ter stopped speakin’, William stood up, and said he, 
loud and clear, ‘If they want men to whip the rebels, 
here's one.’ 

‘There was a little stillness, and then one and another 
of the boys got up, saying ‘ Here’s another!’ and ‘ Here’s 
another !’ till the men began to cheer, 

‘There were some more speeches after that, but I didn’t 
hear one word of ’em. Only when we sang ‘ My Country, 
‘tis of Thee,’ my senses came back. I told you I used 
to feel this little island was outside our country. But 
now the country seemed to come and take it in and fill 
it, so’s that it’s seemed larger and fuller of life to me ever 
since. 

“When the meeting broke up, there was Emory Bartlett 
waiting in the vestibule. He had a blue necktie to set 
off his fair skin, and a white handkerchief with some 
sweet perfume on it was stickin’ out of his vest pocket. 
His arm was crooked to take me home. William had 
stayed behind to talk with the men. I did not take 
Emory's arm, but he walked along with us talking as easy 
as ever. 

‘““* You country folks,’ says he, ‘are makin’ a great fuss 
about this. The United States ‘Il send a few reg’lars 
down there and settle it very quick. There’s no need for 
all this talkin’ and singin’ and volunteerin’. 

Sha'n’t you volunteer?’ says I. 

“* No,’ says he. Then he tried to be sentimental, and 
asked, ‘ Did I want him shot?’ I could most have said 
‘Yes,’ if I’d felt like answerin’ back. 

“*]T can’t afford to sacrifice my business just now for 
any make-show of patriotism,’ says he. ‘I shall just stay 
at home and tend to it.’ 

“Just then who should come up behind us but father— 
all out of breath with hurry and excitement. And he 
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spoke out in a hoarse voice over my shoulder: ‘ Who's 
that that can talk sense when all the world’s gone mad?’ 

“** Oh, father!’ says mother, quite vexed, ‘ how can you 
talk so?’ 

“But Emory was so puffed up he began to brag louder 
than before. Father cut him short. 

“¢* Where’s William?’ says he to mother. ‘Think of 
that fool William! é gettin’ up and offerin’ himself for 
a soldier, when he was pledged for my mate only yesterday ! 
Here I be, old and stiff, and like to be laid up any day. 
Who's goin’ to take charge of my vessel then, and get our 
daily bread for us? im, that I’ve trained up myself, and 
treated like a son—him goin’ off for a soldier!’ . 

‘*¢ But it’s no time to be selfish now, father,’ says mother. 
‘We must think of the country.’ 

‘“** Let them take care of the country whose business it 
is,’ says he. ‘Why need every young cock this side of 
Washington think he’s got to jump to look after the coun- 
try? And meantime who’s to look after my fish that ought 
to be on the dryin’-frames this minute ?’ 

“ By this time we’d got to the house, and mother had 
lighted the lamps. My heart was swelling so with wrath 
I dared not speak. I just went into my room and 
slammed the door, and there I sat cryin’ half the night. 

“ Meantime William was carin’ for the fish, just as I 
knew he would. Father couldn’t go to help him, for he 
was taken with the rheumatism as soon as he got home, 
almost. He crept up next day, and was groanin’ about the 
house—oh, so cross!—and breakin’ out now and then 
against the war, and against William, so that it seemed 
as if I couldn’t bear it. 

**Mother smoothed it off. She said he was heart-sore 
because he really loved William, and couldn’t bear to lose 
him, nor to think of his goin’ into danger. Says I, ‘ He goes 
into danger every time he goes out on the sea.’ But, says 
mother, ‘We dread new kinds of danger more than old. 
The worst sea that ever was couldn’t be like guns to your 
father’s mind.’ 7 

“I got so faint at those words that mother would make 
me take the camphor-bottle. That was the longest day I 
ever lived, till about five that afternoon I looked up and 
saw William in the doorway; we just looked at one another, 
and there didn’t seem much need for words between us. 
But William asked if I would come down by the shore 
with him, and father in the bedroom heard. ‘ No,’ says 
he, hobblin’ to the door and speakin’ in a voice like thunder ; 
‘no, I’ll not have my daughter throw herself away on a 
man that’s as ready as you be to fling his head at the devil 
the first whistle that blows! There’ll be widders enough 
by ’n’ by,’ says father, ‘ without riskin’ to make more.’ 

“Poor William turned as pale as death. ‘I never 
thought of that!’ he kinder whispered, and he would have 
gone away. But I ran to him and caught hisarm. ‘It’s 
too late for thinkin’, William,’ says I. ‘ Father, it’s too 
late for you to say no to me. I’m goin’ with William !’ 

‘“‘]T guess a woman can be more resolute than men some- 
times. I guess I had mastered my poor father when I 
walked off with William then. 

“ T’ll only tell you one thing William said that day—’most 
the last thing. ‘I shall save up my pay, Claris,’ says he, 
‘and when I come back I'll take you to see the world. 
We'll go off the island and take a good long trip.’ 

** So I knew then he had cared for my wish, after all.” 

“ Dear Miss Searles, did he never come back ?” 

“No. He never came back.” 

“T thought at first the time would seem long,” she said, 
after a pause. “ But it has passed. Father was never 
really well again. Mother and he needed a great deal of 
care. Then neighbor Duncan’s children were left orphans. 
I thought the Lord had giventhemto me. SoI tookthem 
in, and, after that, time passed very easy, you may be sure. 
The youngest went over to be a clerk in Emory Bartlett’s 
store this spring.” 

‘And have you never been off the island ?” 

“No. It was only a foolish girl’s wish. It never mat- 
tered to me after that time. Since William went there’s 
only one way off the island I ever think of. That way,” 
she said, and waved her hand heavenward. 
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The Home 
Unfading Garlands 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


The blossoms were as fragrant, the sunshine was as 
golden, the south wind was as caressing, in 1861 as in 
the spring-time that enfolds us all to-day. More than thirty 
years have passed, like the shadow on the dial, since through 
this great land, up and down, to and fro, East and West, 
flashed the tidings of the first encounter in what was to be 
the stubborn struggle of that tremendous National disci- 
pline, our Civil War. How well I remember those intensely 
earnest days, days of the lilac and the apple-bloom, of the 
dogwood and the violet, of the drum-beat and the bugle ; 
days when husbands and wives looked into each other’s 
eyes, and clasped each other’s hands, and faced a solemn 
parting, that might be for weeks, or might be—for heaven ; 
when little children laughed and shouted at the gilt but- 
tons and the blue uniforms, and played soldier in the street, 
following their mimic flags, artlessly talking of papas and 
brothers who were “at the front ;”” when over everything, 
business, amusement, religion, love, life, death, brooded a 
solemn hush, broken by the rattle of musketry and the 
roar of cannon. 

North and South, men and women were terribly wrought 
up in 1861. 

Somebody reads this who stood at a window, waving 
her hand, choking back the blinding tears, holding up her 
baby, to somebody else, marching away and out of sight to 
the sound of defiant music. Somebody’s hair was brown 
then, and her cheek was round ; her eyes were full of youth, 
her soul ran over with enthusiasm. She is older now— 
thirty years older. Her grandchildren find her spectacles 
for her. They help her gather flowers fora grave. They 
will never understand how young she was, how ardent, how 
brave, when she made her sacred sacrifice, and laid her 
dearest on her country’s altar. Nor do they dream, brought 
up in the sweet, tranquil years of peace, of the compensa- 
tions, the grandeur, the development, that came wth the 
suffering and suspense to the woman whose beloved went 
to the war in 1861. 

I would not be narrow as, thirty years after, I tie my 
sprigs of rosemary together, that I may lay them on hal 
lowed ground on the fair Memorial Day. ‘Come from 
the four winds, O breath, and breathe upon these slain, 
that they may live !” is the eloquent legend inscribed on 
the monumental shaft that pierces the smiling landscape 
in the soldiers’ cemetery at Savannah, Georgia. There 
were noble hearts and true among those who came from 
the Southern college and the Southern farm to fight for 
what they thought a good cause. Mere boys or bearded 
men, they threw themselves into the war with fiery energy, 
and counted not their lives dear. Many of us had kindred 
on both sides, and none could tell, when a rifle aimed bya 
sharpshooter did its fatal errand with deadly precision, 
where the tally of the wounded should be ended. 


Love and tears for the blue ! 
Tears and love for the gray ! 


The words and the sentiment meant much to us when 
they were first expressed in our hearing; they mean much 
yet to us who remember. And when we sit by the fire 
and think, calling over the long roll of those who were, 
and are not; when, between the dark and the daylight, we 
summon back this bright comrade, that dear friend, who 
walked softly all their days because health and vigor went 
in swamps and intrenchments ; when our hero, gray and 
broken, walks by us with an empty sleeve, it Aur/s that 
there are those to whom it is so slight a thing. 

This, that men died for! This, that women prayed for! 
This, that children were orphaned for ! 

A lad, deep in Euripides and Cicero, soon to be grad- 
uated from his Alma Mater, tells you loftily, “ The war— 
oh, yes! A huge blunder!” A girl, flower-like of face, bird- 
like of voice, says blithely, “It must have been keenly 
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romantic!” A business man comments, “ It paid! It was 
the making of the Nation !” 

To-day, instead of sewing up seams and scraping lint, 
we are weaving great garlands, and carrying them, rever- 
ently or thoughtlessly as it may be, to lay upon the soldiers’ 
graves. Memorial Day, losing in part, and of necessity, 
its earlier tenderness, as time alleviates the desolation of 
bereavement, is more and more a precious opportunity, an 
annual object-lesson, to this vast commercial republic, so 
often in danger of forgetting by what processes its glory 
grew. The gay girl, the challenging boy, the astute man 
of business, are alike the better for the yearly reminder 
that, in a season when the Nation was in peril, the Nation 
was saved by sacrifice. 

The May-blooms wither almost as the sun goes down. The 
wide streets that echoed to the tramp, tramp, of marching 
men are silent when the procession is over. The holiday 
gladness abides, and toiling people, happier for a breath of 
free air under the blue sky, go home to bed, sleeping 
peacefully under the flag which they have seen waving 
from tower and mast and steeple all day. Dear flag! who 
can see it without a quickened heart-beat? 

Loving it then, and loving the land whose symbol it 
is, and honoring the men who loved it to the end, who cried, 
“Take all our lives to save it!” is there nothing we 
can do to show our devotion ? 

So to bring up our sons and daughters that they may 
scorn everything base, that they may shape their lives to 
noble ends, that they may set high ideals before them, and 
walk worthily, is surely one significant teaching of Memorial 
Day. Thirty years is long, counted as a period in a single 
life. It is the wave-mark of one generation. True. But 
counted as a portion of the life of a nation, it is an episode 
—a drop from the limitless ocean of eternity. We, with 
our companions and competitors, are soon to pass from 
the stage in actual bodily presence. Ere long we shall be 
of no more account to the busy multitudes of living men 
than are the old Greeks and Romans, or—the soldiers who 
set their battle line in array on Lookout Mountain or in the 
Wilderness. But as the lives of all who have gone have 
entered into and modified and aided in uplifting ours, so 
ours will tell on those who are to be our successors. 
Viewed in this light, “‘ to be living is sublime !” 

It is to the praise of that splendid organization, the 
Grand Army of the Republic, that, besides holding together 
in silken bonds the veterans of the war, it does constant 
charitable work, educates children in patriotism, and 
esteems our dear banner a glorious ensign, as the most 
precious thing on earth. The flag in the school and on the 
school-house, says the G. A. R.; and it cannot say it too 
often or too impressively. 

One more thought. If self-denial, chivalry, self-abne- 
gation, gentleness, courage, courtesy, were beautiful and 
noble in the dead; they are equally so in the living. If 
we strew flowers on the graves of these who rest, let us 
bring them also, and daily, to those among us who toil. 
There are hard-working fathers and mothers, weary inva- 
lids, discouraged people, old and young, who are never 
long out of the conflict of life. Life for them is always a 
battle, and often a defeat. What can we do to ease their 
burdens, to cheer their souls, to decorate some of their 
commonplace, dusty, groping days ? Love should not ask 
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The School-Girls’ Fund 


The latest contributions to the School-Girls’ Fund for 
the |purchase of a Vacation Home for working-girls are 
$500 from Lasell Seminary of Auburndale, Mass. (this sum 
was included in the total amount acknowledged last week, 
but through inadvertence the name of the school was not 
given); $60 from the Ivy Hall School of Bridgeton, N. J.; 
$14 from the Jacksonville Female Academy at Jacksonville, 
Ill.; and $25 from the Townsend School of Newark, N. J. 
The fund amounts to $2,627.88. The Fresh-Air Fund has. 
received $20 from a contributor in Worcester, Mass., to be 
used for giving a vacation to sick working-girls. 
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Household Nursing 


I.—Selection and Care of Room, Ventilation, 
and Drainage 
By Helen N. Bissell 


The ideal room in case of illness is, of course, a spa- 
ious one, with painted walls, polished floor, large windows, 
plenty of sunlight, and an open fire. This desirable com- 
bination is seldom found awaiting us, and the efficiency of 
the nurse is displayed to a great extent in her ability to 
do the best for the patient under comparatively adverse 
circumstances. 

An apartment without a carpet is to be preferred, for one 
or two rugs will answer the purpose, and it can be wiped 
up every few days, and the atmosphere kept pure and fresh, 
which can only be partially accomplished if there is a 
heavy covering on the floor. Massive and upholstered 
furniture is undesirable, as it is difficult to keep it thoroughly 
dusted, and this objection applies equally to the countless 
articles of bric-4-brac so generally seen in these days. 

The bed should stand out in the room in such a man- 
ner that it will be easy to pass from one side to the other. 
If possible, draughts from doors and windows are to be 
avoided ; frequently this cannot be accomplished, and then 
it is an easy matter to make a shield of an ordinary screen, 
or, what does equally well, cover a clothes-horse with a 
shawl or blanket and place by the bed. When a patient 
has to lie quiet for some time, or has weak eyes, it is well 
to consider whether it cannot be so arranged that he need 
not face the light. 

The room should be kept scrupulously in order ; medicine 
glasses, spoons, etc., washed each time they are used, and 
placed on a tray out of the patient’s sight. Medicines 
also ought not to be left where they can be seen, as fre- 
quently in this way patients have their attention fixed on 
their treatment, and will tire themselves by watching for 
the various doses. All fluids readily absorb impurities, so 
should be kept carefully covered. I am certain that much 
of the disgust invalids have for milk arises from the fact 
that it is too often kept uncovered before them. When 
brought in cool from an adjoining apartment, it will almost 
inyariably be taken. I have been surprised to see how 
frequently soiled clothing and utensils are left in a sick- 
room, and how widespread is the habit of drying there any 
garment that may be damp. This arises from want of 
thought, and does much to contribute to the peculiar odors 
so often noticed. 

The question of adequate ventilation is a perplexing one 
in cold weather, particularly if there is a limited supply of 
heat, but as a rule it is safer to cover the patient more 
fully, and put hot-water bottles in the bed, admitting a 
moderate supply of fresh air, than to try and keep warm 
by simply closing the doors and windows. I have found 
one of the most effective ways to accomplish the desired 
end was to procure a board two or three inches broad, 
and just long enough to go across the window; this, 
placed under the lower sash, leaves a broad opening 
between the upper and lower parts of the window, which 
will admit considerable air with little danger of causing a 
draught. A more thorough method is that of raising the 
lower and pulling down the upper sash, but this can 
hardly be done to any extent in winter, unless a heavy 
curtain or blanket is hung before the window. 

In houses where there are water-works, there is always 
danger from sewer-gas and bad drainage, and for that 
reason they are to be regarded with suspicion. If there is 
a stationary bowl in the sick-rooms, the only safe course to 
pursue is to close all the openings and use an ordinary 
wash-bowl and pitcher. It is well to inspect the closet 
thoroughly, and if it is not easily flushed, or if there is a 
disagreeable or persistent odor, it should at once be put 
in order. Half a teaspoonful of copperas thrown into the 
stool each day is an excellent disinfectant and deodorizer. 
It must be remembered, however, that many of the deadliest 
gases are almost if not quite odorless, and so danger 
may lurk in places seemingly the safest. For this rea- 
son, if the person suffers from typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
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or any of the so-called zymotic diseases, the entire drainage 
of the house should be examined by an expert, and, if 
imperfections are found, they should be immediately 


remedied. 


A Contribution to Household Art 


The rage for the antique has resulted in rooms that are 
grotesque because of the several ages as well as styles rep- 
resented, the whole result being supposed to form artistic 
furnishing. The only way to avoid these incongruities is 
through the special knowledge which belongs to the anti- 
quarian. To those who are interested in the subject of 
antique furniture, as well as to those whose purses and 
tastes move them to collect in these modern days the fur- 
niture of our earlier periods, a book that will be invaluable 
has been written by Mr. Irving Whitehall Lyon—*“ Colonial 
Furniture of New England.” The volume is beautifully 
illustrated. 

It is mortifying for us who consider ourselves edu- 
cated to admit that we live in an age when a special 
knowledge is not only desirable but imperative if we hope 
to reach perfection in a special field, and in no field 
is this truer than in this of house decoration and furnish- 
ing. We are gradually growing away from the tidy, scarf, 
and beribboned age, and are being educated back to 
solidity, good workmanship, and dignity in our household 
decoration. As a critic has said of this book, when one 
looks at the illustrations one realizes how impossible it 
would be for a woman to disfigure one of these chairs by 
tying a scarf over the back. Alas! only last week the 
writer called at a house in whose parlor was a beautiful 
carved, high-backed chair, with scarfs of contrasting colors 
tied on each corner of the back. When a woman becomes 
devoted to tidies, scarfs, and ribbons as applied to furniture, 
it requires a process of evolution, or a miracle, to open her 
eyes to her false taste. This book is a work of literature 
as well as of art. It is throughout useful alike to the 
professional and to the amateur. One of the most suc- 
cessful house-decorators of New York City once said to 
the writer that more houses were made hideous by the 
conflict of ages which was continually waged in their 
rooms than from any other one cause. One who made a 
study of this book of Mr. Lyon’s would never be guilty of 
this error, for close study of the illustrations and text 
would soon educate him to recognize the lines which belong 
to the same age, and this plan, if followed out, cannot 
fail to produce harmony, though the furniture be of the 
simplest. Great progress has been made in househol i 
decoration and furnishing within the last twenty-five years ; 
just as great progress has been made in the use of houses. 
At even a later period the parlor was sacred ground, aimost 
the holy of holies to the children; but in most homes this 
has passed away, and the parlor no longer suggests a tomb, 
nor the possibility of doctors’ bills from rheumatism. 

One cannot help but question, when turning over the pages 
of this book and studying the beautiful, simple, and at times 
almost rigid outlines of the furniture that was used by our an- 
cestors, whether this simplicity, dignity, and rigidity did not 
have their reflex on character ; or was it the reverse ?—did 
the theology of our ancestors so permeate their whole minds 
that the furniture of that early period expressed their mental 
attitude? Could a woman be wasteful who owned one or two 
of those beautiful chests, whose ample proportions must have 
delighted the soul of even those dear women to whom 
beauty was} but one step removed from misdemeanor? 
What woman could be frivolous sitting in one of those 
straight-backed, dignified chairs, whose straight lines are 
the very opposite of curled bangs and chiffon ruffles ? 
One almost hears the crackle of the moiré antique gowns 
and sees the dignified poise of the heads of the women to 
whom these chairs belonged. Much of the furniture of 
these early days came with the owners from England and 
Holland, and it is very interesting to study out the resem- 
blances and the differences between the furniture of these 
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two countries. Mr. Lyon tells us that in early Colonial 
times chairs were very scarce, probably because there was so 
little time in which to occupythem. He tells us that only 
fifty are mentioned in the first sixty-one inventories of 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, from 1663 to 1684, and but 
thirty-nine in Boston between 1639 and 1653. The inven- 
tories of fifty-six households of New Haven, Connecticut, 
covering a period from 1647 to 1662, show the ownership 
of 146 chairs, while the first seventy-five householders of 
Hartford, whose inventories cover the period from 1641 to 
1659, owned only 150 chairs. Then as now some of the 
householders were giving much attention to the furnishing 
of their homes, for we are told that while in some of these 
inventories “no chairs at all are mentioned,” there were 
others where from six to twenty-four chairs were owned by 
one family. It is not to be supposed that these chairless 
families, according to the inventory, always stood up, for 
Mr. Lyon tells us that stools were used, and forms, and 
that even in England chairs were not common until after 
the Commonwealth. It would be impossible for any 
woman with an artistic eye not to have her enthusiasm 
aroused by the chests, desks, and presses which Mr. Lyon 
so generously places before us. One Japanese chest of 
drawers, which is supposed to have been made in 1735, is 
a work of art. 

It is usually supposed that the furniture of these early 
days was all solid wood, and that veneering belongs to 
a much later period than that era of sound theology 
and still sounder furniture; but we find that veneered 
furniture was used in New England in 1648, that mention 
occurs in an inventory of veneered chests of drawers as 
early as 1717, and there is reason to believe that veneered 
furniture preceded that date. Black walnut, which is sup- 
posed by the uninitiated to be a wood that belongs to the 
modern rather than to the antique furniture, is mentioned 
as being used in 1668. ‘That woods had their days of 
fashion, as at present, is also proved by Mr. Lyon, who 
quotes a celebrated cabinet-maker of London, who speaks 
of three species of the walnut-tree, “The English walnut, 
and the white and black Virginia walnut. This wood, so 
popular in England forty or fifty years ago, is now quite 
laid aside since the introduction of mahogany.” Mr, 
Lyon tells us that black walnut preceded the record of this 
cabinet-maker, for he finds advertisements in the daily 
“ Post” of London, of 1671, of Virginia walnut-tree and 
mahogany in the plank. Mr. Lyon’s book is a valuable 
contribution to household art, which will soon reach pro- 
portions where one may speak of it as a department of 
literature by itself. We now recognize the fact that do- 
mestic economy is entitled to its own shelf in the library, 
and we must even move poetry and science in order to find 
place for the works on household decoration and on china, 
which belong with the humbler art and science. 


Borax 
By Florence Eva Lynn 


Upstairs, downstairs, and in my lady’s chamber. 


The valuable qualities of this salt, if more generally 
known, would insure it a warm reception from every well- 
informed, progressive housewife. It should find a place in 
the laundry closet, and on the toilet-stand of my lady’s 
dainty boudoir. 

In European countries, especially Holland and Belgium, 
the washerwomen fully appreciate the virtues of borax as 
a cleansing agent. ‘Their beautiful linen owes much of its 
brilliant whiteness to borax. They use a heaping table- 
spoonful to five gallons of water. As it is a neutral salt, 
it will not injure in the Jeast the finest lace, muslin, or linen. 

If handsome scarlet-bordered towels, red table-cloths or 
napkins, are washed in water and borax used in the above 
proportion, they will not fade. 

To wash flannels, use one level tablespoonful of borax to 
each pail of co/d water. Make a strong suds with good 
soap, then immerse the flannels or blankets, rinse them 
in several co/d waters, each time /ressing out the water. 
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Do not wring flannels by twisting. Snap out as much 
more moisture as possible, then hang in the sun, or before 
a fire if the weather be inclement. A novel way of cleans- 
ing blankets has lately been advertised. Fasten the 
blanket by two corners to a line; with cord and pegs make 
the other two corners fast to the ground. Then turn on 
the hose! This unique method is said to be very efficacious 
in restoring blankets to their pristine softness and whiteness. 

For starch, use one teaspoonful of powdered borax to 
each quart of boiling starch. This will increase the stiff- 
ness of shirts and collars. 

If one’s hair has a superabundance of oil, wash it occa- 
sionally in tepid water, using a third of a teaspoonful of 
borax to each quart. 

_ If one is compelled to use city water for bathing, the 
addition of a little borax will have a magical effect. 

A strong solution of borax is said to be useful in stop- 
ping ringworm. Borax and vaseline applied to the skin 
after it has been thoroughly washed with castile soap will 
greatly benefit one suffering with eczema. 

For the teeth, use a dentifrice made of four parts of pre- 
cipitated chalk, four parts of borax, two parts castile soap, 
one-eighth part pumice-stone, all finely powdered, mixed 
and flavored with wintergreen. 

Borax, beloved by the housewife, is disliked by two of 
her enemies, cockroaches and ants, and if it be plentifully 
sprinkled about their haunts they will speedily depart. 


A Novel Entertainment 


In these days anything novel in the way of an enter- 
tainment is most gladly welcomed. ‘The Packer Associate 
Alumnz of Packer Institute, Brooklyn, recently held a 
Shakespeare Carnival, which had the merit of being 
not only novel but very beautiful. This Carnival repre- 
sented the Seven Ages of Man. The hall was divided 
into booths, each devoted to an Age. The first booth rep- 
resented the First Age; its motto was: , 


As if an angel dropped down from the clouds. 


In this booth everything for the baby was sold. Dainty 
and beautiful baby garments, rattles and rubber rings, 
kindergarten balls, and toys that could not by any possi- 
bility hurt the little monarch who reigned supreme, were to. 
be found. The second booth’s legend was : 


Golden lads and girls. 


And here toys for the children of the Second Age were 
to be found. The Third Age: 


Sweets to the sweet. 


Flowers and bonbons were sold at this booth, the fair 
maidens who attended each taking the character of a flower. 
Fourth Age : 


We have some salt of youth in us. 


Here things both useful and ornamental for the home 
were displayed, while the attendant young maidens were 
in matronly attire. Fifth Age: 


Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, 
There shall be no more cakes and ale? 


And at this booth the Merry Wives of Windsor presided,. 
so often quoting, “ Now good digestion wait on appetite, 
and health on both,” that the hygienic law it contains was 
violated over and over again for the sake of bringing 
smiles to their faces. Sixth Age, 


For you and I are past our dancing days. 


On this booth pictures and books and souvenir spoons 
were to be found to woo the dollars from the pockets of 
the visitors. ‘The seventh booth had for its motto, 


What are these 
So withered and so wild in their attire, 
That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth, 
And yet are on ’t? 


And here the Three Weird Sisters reigned supreme, and. 
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every one’s fortune was told, and you may be sure that 
all were full of hope. The entertainment closed with 
tableaux, all representing scenes from Shakespeare, and 
dancing in the gymnasium. The sum of money realized 
was proof of the attractiveness of the entertainment, which 
is well worthy of imitation. 


% 
The ‘* Temple ” Completed 


National Building of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union 


On May 2 the Central Woman’s Christian Temperance 


‘Union quietly took possession of their new quarters in Chi- 


cago, celebrating the event with a prayer-service, conducted 
in one of the parlors of the Temple. The corner-stone of 
the building was laid November 1, 1890, and now the vast 
undertaking is substantially completed. The workmen are 
giving the finishing touches, and the three hundred offices, 
almost all of which are already rented, are being rapidly 
occupied. 

The Woman’s Temperance Temple is certainly the most 
beautiful office structure in Chicago, and the claim is made 
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The Temple” Completed 
National Building of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 


that it is the most beautiful structure of its kind in the 
world. It is, indeed, a magnificent pile; rising thirteen 
stories high, and displaying a noble frontage of 190 feet. 
The style of architecture is French Gothic. The first two 
Stories are of granite, the rest of pressed brick and terra 
cotta. At the tenth story the wall-line retreats and the 
roof breaks into Gothic turrets, from the center of which 
rises a fléche of gold bronze seventy feet high, surmounted 
by the figure of a woman standing with upturned face and out- 
stretched hand, as if invoking Heaven’s blessing upon the 
city at her feet. The main doorway on LaSalle Street— 
an imposing arch of richly carved granite—resembles the 
entrance to a cathedral more than the entrance to a busi- 
ness block. A broad corridor leads from this entrance 
into a magnificent rotunda 262 feet in height, paved in 
Florentine mosaic, and walled around with white Italian 
marble. Beyond the rotunda are eight elevators constantly 
ascending from basement to dome, and descending from 
dome to basement, carrying their burden of living freight. 

Willard Hall is situated on the main floor, and has a 
separate entrance on Munroe Street. It will seat upwards 
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of six hundred people. Here the public meetings of the 
Union will be held, and here the incense of prayer will 
daily ascend for the downfall of intemperance and every 
form of vice, and for the establishment on the earth of the 
kingdom of righteousness. Strength, beauty, and utility 
are in this Temple. Itstands before the world an endur- 
ing monument of the newly discovered possibilities of 
womanhood, inspired by devotion to a noble cause, and 
sustained by unfaltering faith in God. It has been said 
that every stone in the building is an answered prayer. 
Every stone in the building is also the outward witness to 
the existence of the highest order of business wisdom and 
executive ability. To carry such a great undertaking 
through to a successful end means that clear heads have 
been at work. 

The building itself has cost the sum of $1,200,000, 
The lot on which it stands is valued at $1,000,000, and is 
leased for two hundred years at a rental of $40,000 a year. 
$600,000 has been raised in stock, redeemable within 
twelve years. For the purchase of this stock by the 
society, $200,000 has already been given or pledged. 
It is estimated that the rental of offices will bring in a 
revenue of $200,000 a year, and part of this sum will go 
towards the liquidation of the bonded indebtedness. The 
leaders of the Union hope that, with the co-operation 
of their 200,000 members, and the 350,000 members of 
the Loyal Temperance Legion, the whole debt will, within 
a few years, be entirely wiped out, and the building be- 
come a perpetual source of income for the carrying for- 
ward of enlarged, aggressive work. When this consumma- 
tion is reached, one-half of the net earnings will go to the 
National Society, and the other half to the State Societies 
in proportion to the amount each State has subscribed to 
the fund. The formal dedication of Willard Hall will take 
place in July next. The dedication of the Temple proper 
has been postponed until sometime in 1893, during the 
World’s Fair. Lady Somerset and other distinguished 
temperance workers from all parts of the world will be 
present and participate in the ceremonies, 


Picked Up 


Wilhelm Meister recommended a floral screen being 
placed between an orchestra and the audience, for he 
claimed that the mannerisms and attitudes of the players 
prevented the audience giving full attention to the music. 
It was the ear alone that was appealed to by an orchestra ; 
the sight should not be called upon. Probably there never 
has been an audience assembled before an orchestra who 
did not feel what Wilhelm Meister expressed. There cer- 
tainly is one thing on which audiences are unanimous, and 
that is that the arranging of lights in our public halls, in thea- 
ters, and in churches is very rarely as it should be. Head- 
aches, aching eyes, and nervous irritation are the common 
result of sitting through a two hours’ concert or play, and 
it seems a pity that some genius has not arisen who would 
overcome this defect of modern halls of amusement. No 
one can enjoy either music or a play with the light glaring 
between him and the stage. It is a pity that the lights 
cannot be shielded from the back; and, if necessary for 
scenic effects, why could not all the lights be thrown full 
on to the stage? Most of us approve of the lowering 
of lights in the Metropolitan Opera-House while the cur- 
tain is up. It shuts out the audience, and so saves the 
mind from distraction of bad manners or obtrusive dress, 
just as the floral screen between the audience and the 
orchestra would relieve the sight from much that is dis- 
tracting and sometimes annoying in the orchestra. The 
machinery of life should never be forced upon one’s atten- 
tion during the hours of enjoyment. 

The new spring coats for women, without any seams down 
the back, are about as ungraceful and ugly garments as 
women have worn within the last decade. The only thing 
that can be advanced in their favor is that they make tight 
lacing unnecessary, as every woman looks perfectly square 
when wearing one. : 


J. M. C. 
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A Pirate who Changed his Mind 
By Clara Clark 


The cooky-jar was empty. Wednesday morning Nora 
had filled it with the tempting disks of golden brown. 
Once only had a few appeared on the tea-table, and now, 
Thursday morning, at five minutes to nine, not a cooky 
was to be seen; only a few crumbs marked the place 
where they had been. Nora was so astonished that she 
actually shook the jar, as if those delicious beauties might 
come sifting through its stone bottom. ‘Then she turned 
it upside down and patted it vigorously, as if, perchance, 
they were hiding close up against the sides,and would 
come out and show themselves if properly coaxed. Then 
she carried this surprising jar to the window, and, getting 
the best possible light, examined it carefully all over; but 
it was of no use. There was no trap-door for them to fall 
through, nor secret drawer in which to hide. They were 
unmistakably gone, and without leaving behind them the 
slightest trace of a cause for their disappearance. 

No trace? Perhaps I am mistaken about that, for 
whenever any mishap befell the Howard family they 
invariably reversed the law which says, Believe a person 
innocent until he is proven guilty, and always believed 
Willie to be the cause of the trouble until he proved him- 
self innocent—a thing he seldom could do. 

Nora shook the jar once more, set it down with a little 
more emphasis than was necessary, and started up-stairs to 
tell Mrs. Howard, muttering something unpleasant about 
“that bad boy again ” as she went. 

That evening, when the family were seated on the front 
steps watching the fading sunset, Mrs. Howard looked at 
Willie reproachfully. “What did you do with all those 
cookies, Willie ?” she asked. 

“What cookies ?” asked Willie, innocently. 

“Why, Nora made a jarful yesterday, and they are all 
gone to-day,” explained mamma. 

“ Perhaps Rover ate them,” Willie suggested, evasively. 
Rover got up and walked away, as if he understood and 
felt deeply injured. 

‘*Or maybe a fish came up from the lake and took them, 
or the canary may have stolen them,” said papa, sarcas- 
tically. 

Willie looked off beyond the tree-tops, as if he had 
failed to hear. “Oh, Willie ! Willie!” exclaimed mamma, 
sadly; but still he sat there, with look, and apparently 
thoughts, far away. 

The sunlight died and the stars came to take its place, 
and sprinkled the sky as thickly as frost-crystals do the 
earth when the flowers no longer adorn it. 

“ Itis bedtime, Willie ; kiss me good-night,” said mamma. 
A sorrowful note in her voice, and a disappointed look in 
her eyes, made it very hard for Willie to bid her good-night 
as if nothing had happened, but finally, with a light kiss on 
her lips and a gentle touch on her hair, he said ‘* Good- 
night,” and slowly went up-stairs to his room. 

“It isn’t so much fun as some people might suppose,” 
he thought, gloomily, “‘ this running away to be a pirate, if 
a fellow’s mother is going to look like that when she kisses 
him good-night.” 

A mouse was gnawing at the wall in between the par- 


titions, and its ceaseless filing made him very nervous. He 


looked over his shoulder at the heavy shadows which made 
the room seem unfamiliar and large, extending farther 
than he could see, as if it ended in some winding passage 
or dark dungeon. He didn’t feel half so brave as he did 
in the morning, when the sun was shining, the hens were 
cackling, and all live things were awake and very busy. 
Then he had taken the cookies and hidden them away. 

He had thought it great fun to stalk about till Nora left 
the kitchen and his way was clear to the pantry, and then 
to fill his hat with cookies and run. Five times had he 
done this, all the while thinking it very brave and manly to 
make such preparations for leading the life of a pirate. 
He meant to embark that night in his father’s rowboat 
and cruise about Silver Lake, a body of water two miles 
long by three-quarters of a mile wide. 

He could see his mustache, grown luxuriant and black 
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as night, sticking straight out a distance of at least a quar- 
ter of a yard at each side ; his fingers dripped with gore, 
and his pockets bulged to bursting with captured golden 
coins. Though how or where he could find either gore 
or gold on Silver Lake would have been a mystery to — 
any of the farmers living on-its shores, and it must have 
been a wonderful hair-invigorator indeed that could pro- 
duce such a mustache on a boy of ten. 

He pictured to himself the valor and brilliancy of his 
future deeds, until his imagination went so far as to repre- 
sent Bobby Jones, who was twelve years old and could 
write the best composition of any boy in their class, as 
writing his biography, calling it ‘‘The Daring Exploits of 
Willie Howard, the Princely Pirate of Silver Lake; or, 
Captain Kidd Outdone.” 

This had all been very thrilling; but now—why is it 
that our dceds seem so unlovely when we think of them at 
night, and conscience talks the loudest when other voices 
are still? His actually said “stealing” when Willie 
thought about the cookies. It was useless for him to say, 
“Mamma always wants me to have plenty to eat.’ 
“Plenty to eat” and a two-gallon jar of cookies were en- 
tirely different matters, and he knew it. 

No sound in the house. Every one must be asleep. 
More stars came out, and made the sky a mass of beauty. 
The crickets and katydids were chirping, and down at 
Silver Lake a bullfrog croaked. Willie never liked to hear 
bullfrogs, nor katydids either for that matter. He had 
half a mind to give it all up and go to bed, and next to 
fetch back the cookies, and ask mamma to forgive him. 
He knew that was what he ought to do. 

But how tame a career that would leave him! Just go 
to school every day, and hunt eggs, and play games, and 
ride to the post-office, just like any other ten-year-old boy! 
No, that would never do; Willie Howard certainly was 
meant for grander things ! 

Down-stairs he crept, and softly out the back door. 
It would have been more convenient and just as safe to 
leave by the front way; but who ever heard of a pirate 
going out the front door just as if he were an ordinary 
mortal? Nothing was about to detain or harm him; but 
Willie observed all the caution of a spy within hostile ranks. 

He held his breath as he opened the barn door and 
stealthily climbed the ladder to the haymow. He might 
just as well have hidden the cookies down-stairs; but 
that would have been easier, and a pirate’s life should have 
its difficulties. He had reached the top now, and stretched 
out his hand to the spot in the hay where he had them piled. 

Horrors! It seemed as if his little fat fingers were 
being pinched off. With one scream after another he 
pulled them away from that unseen dreadful something, 
and, yelling at the top of his voice, rushed down the ladder 
and toward the house, where the whole family was aroused 
and hurrying to meet him. 

“There’s something awful out in the barn,” he cried. 
“It’s got fiery eyes, and seven legs, and horns, and a tail, 
and it bit me dreadful! Ow! Ow!! Ow!!!” The last 


’ part of Willie’s story was surely true, for his fingers were 


torn and bleeding. 

He was very glad to sit on mamma’s lap while she 
bound them up, and Mr. Howard and Johnson, taking the 
lantern, went to see what horrible monster had invaded 
the peaceful hay-loft. Mr. Howard stood at the foot of 
the ladder while Johnson, grasping the lantern in one hand 
and a large self-cocking revolver in the other, slowly and 
carefully ascended. 

He very cautiously peeped over into the hay, and then 
sent up a shout of laughter that shook the ladder he was 
standing on, and fairly shook the barn itself. 

“Shure, sir, an’ it’s”—here another fit of laughter nearly 
choked him, and he had to stop for breath. 

“Shure, an’ it’s only”’—but whatever he had seen was 
again too much for him, and his voice rang out in peal 
after peal of uproarious ha-has! 

“ Johnson,” said Mr. Howard, sharply, “ stop your non- 
sense and tell me at once what you have found.” 

“ Well, sir,” answered Johnson, wiping his eyes on his 
coat-sleeve, “shure, an’ it’s nobody but Speckletop herself, 
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sir.” His voice trembled, and he gasped with his effort to 
keep serious. ‘‘She’s been that bint on settin’, sir, as we 
couldn’t do nothin’ wid her. She’s a-sittin’ on them cook- 
ies, an’ Master Willie must af put his fingers plumb up 
ag’inst her bill. Shure, an’ I wonder if she expects to 
hatch’ a bakery from all them little cakes!” and again 
Johnson laughed until he seemed about to burst a blood- 
vessel, and old Speckletop cackled indignantly at his 
boisterous mirth. 

It was a very meek and subdued pirate that, about mid- 
night, allowed his mother to tuck him comfortably in bed, 
and, although she drew the covers snugly up to his chin, 
when she left the room, taking the light with her, he 
thought his head might as well go under too. 

The next morning at breakfast Mr. Howard looked up 
gravely. ‘ Well, Willie,” he said, “if you still intend to 
be a pirate, you needn’t walk to the lake this morning. 
I’m going to town, and can drive you around that way in 
the phaeton.” 

“ I believe I'll go to school, sir,” answered Willie, almost 
as red as the strawberries in front of him. 

On his way to the gate Johnson hailed him with a ques- 
tion about the old hen “ with horns and seven legs ” which 
Willie found convenient not to hear. 

“What's the-matter with your fingers, Bill?” asked 
Bobby Jones as Willie entered the school-yard. 

‘ Hurt,” answered Willie, briefly. 

“How?” demanded Bobby. 

‘‘Maybe in a buzz-saw; maybe a catfish bit ’em; and 
maybe something else,” answered Willie. 

“Oh, I say, tell a fellow all about it!” begged Bobby. 

“ Sha’n’t, either,” answered Willie; and he never did. 

The promised bribes of marbles, string, fish-hooks, 
chewing-gum, lacked the power to make him tell “ The 
Daring Exploits of Willie Howard, the Princely Pirate of 
Silver Lake.” That afternoon he gathered together all his 
trashy literature, and enough paper was given to Nora to 
start her fires for a long time to come. 


The Test 


By M. E. Saffold 


The principal of a school in which boys were prepared 
for college one day received a message from a lawyer liv- 
ing in the same town, requesting him to call at his office, as 
he wished to have a talk with him. 

Arrived at the office, the lawyer stated that he had in 
his gift a scholarship entitling a boy to a four years’ course 
in a certain college, and that he wished to bestow it where 
it would be best used. 

‘* Therefore,” he continued, “I have concluded to let 
you decide which boy of your school most deserves it.” 

“That is a hard question to decide,” replied the teacher, 
thoughtfully. “Two of my pupils—Charles Hart and 
Henry Strong—will complete the course of study in 
my school this year. Both desire a collegiate education, 
and neither is able to obtain it without assistance. They 
are so nearly equal that I cannot tell which is the better 
scholar,” 

‘‘ How is it as to deportment ?” asked the lawyer. 

‘One boy does not more scrupulously observe all the 
rules of the school than the other,” was the answer. 

‘ Well,” said the lawyer, “ if at the end of the year one 
boy has not gone ahead of the other, send them to me and 
I will decide between them.” 

As before, at the closing examinations the boys stood 
equal in attainments. They were directed to call at the 
lawyer’s office, no information being given as to the object 
of the visit. 

Two intelligent, well-bred boys they seemed, and the 
lawyer was beginning to wonder greatly how he should 
make a decision between them. Just then the door 
opened, and an elderly lady of peculiar appearance entered. 
She was well known to them all as being of unsettled 
mind and possessed of the idea that she had been deprived 
of a large fortune which was justly hers. As a conse- 
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quence, she was in the habit of visiting lawyers’ offices, 
carrying in her hands a package of papers which she 
wished examined. She wasa familiar visitor to this office, 
where she was always received with respect and dismissed 
with kindly promises of help. 

This morning, seeing that the lawyer was already occu- 
pied with others, she seated herself to await his leisure. 
Unfortunately, the chair she selected was broken and had 
been set aside as useless. 

The result was that she fell in a rather awkward manner, 
scattering her papérs about the floor. The lawyer looked 
with a quick eye at the boys, before moving himself, to see 
what they would do. 

Charles Hart, after an amused survey of the fall, turned 
aside to hide a laugh he could not control. 

Henry Strong sprang to the woman’s side and lifted her 
to her feet. Then, carefully gathering up her papers, he 
politely handed them to her. Her profuse and rambling 
thanks served only to increase Charles’s amusement. 

After the lady had told her customary story, to which 
the lawyer listened with every appearance of attention, he 
escorted her to the door and she departed. 

Then he returned to the boys, and, after expressing 
pleasure at having formed their acquaintance, he dismissed 
them. The next day the teacher was informed of the 
occurrence, and told that the scholarship would be given 
to Henry Strong, with the remark, “No one so well 
deserves to be fitted for a position of honor and influence 
as he who feels it his duty to help the humblest and the 


lowliest.”’ 
Sunday Afternoon 


The Higher Criticism 


An English Ecclesiast’s Review of the Controversy 


By the Lord Bishop of Worcester 
The Rt. Rev. John James Stewart Perowne, D.D. 


It is not surprising that certain critical theories which 
have been propounded of late as to the structure, composi- 
tion, authorship, and date of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment should have occasioned not only considerable sur- 
prise, but a considerable amount of alarm and perplexity. 
To be told that the Pentateuch, at least in its present 
form, is not Mosaic; that Deuteronomy is of the age of 
Josiah ; that Ezekiel is earlier than some considerable por- 
tion of the Levitical legislation ; that the first six books of 
the Bible are not a homogeneous whole, but consist of at 
least four different documents that have been pieced 
together by different editors, and have undergone a series 
of modifications at their hands; that the later chapters of 
Isaiah from the fortieth to the end were not written by the 
Prophet whose name they bear, but by one who lived at 
the time of the Exile; that the majority of the Psalms are 
Maccabean, or of still later date; and that it is doubtful 
whether a single Psalm was written by David—all this is 
very novel, and, to persons who have not themselves 
engaged in these studies, very startling. These theories, 
moreover, have been put forward not only in treatises pro- 
fessedly theological ; they have been scattered broadcast 
in reviews and newspapers, and they have assumed a spe- 
cial importance by appearing in the latest Encyclopedia as 
representing the most recent and the most certain results 
of Hebrew scholarship. All this has occasioned much 
uneasiness. There can be no question as to the learning 
and ability of the critics. People who have had no train- 
ing in Biblical study, and ignorant of critical methods, are 
terrified at tic audacity with which the traditional views 
are assailed. And having been taught to identify a certain 
theory of inspiration with inspiration itself, they regard all 
these critical theories as so many attacks on the truth and 
credibility of the Scriptures. They tremble for the Ark of 
God. It is therefore of some importance to inquire how 
far these fears are well grounded. 

I wish to say at the outset that from some of the conclu- 
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sions of the critics I entirely dissent. I do not believe 
that Deuteronomy was written in the age of Josiah or 
Manasseh,’ I do not believe that a very considerable por- 
tion of the Levitical legislation dates from the time of 
Ezra, or that the Tabernacle of the wilderness never had 
any real existence, but is a post-exile invention sketched 
by some imaginative scribe after the pattern of the Temple. 
I do not believe that the bulk of the Psalter isof the Mac- 
cabean or even a later age, and that it is doubtful whether 
a single Psalm in the present collection was written by 
David. There are extravagances of criticism which I am 
convinced will not hold their ground. ‘To drag down some 
of the finest specimens of Hebrew literature to a date sub- 
sequent to the Exile, to suppose that some of the most 
splendid creations of Hebrew genius, great masterpieces of 
religious poetry like the Book of Job, are the product of 
an age of national depression and subjugation to a foreign 
yoke, seems to me to be utterly opposed to the laws of the 
human mind and the whole history of literary enterprise. 
The age of a nation’s subjection has never been the golden 
age of its literature. But there are other critical dis- 
coveries, and especially those connected with the existence 
of different documents in the composition of the Hexa- 
teuch, which rest on a more solid foundation, though even 
here criticism has run wild, and the attempt to discriminate 
minutely between the different documents is a mere elabo- 
rate waste of critical ingenuity. 

But the question we have seriously to ask ourselves is 
this: How far does the acceptance of the new critical con- 
clusions undermine our faith in the veracity of the Bible? 
And the answer is, Not at all, unless we choose to fetter 
ourselves by some unwarrantable theory of inspiration. 
Whatever may be the case as regards the originators of 
some of these investigations in Germany, there can be no 
doubt that their arguments have been adopted in England 
by men of devout and reverent minds—men who loyally 
avow their belief in the inspiration of Scripture. Much of 
the alarm which has been felt is due to the circumstance 
that a theory of inspiration has been held, and held very 


widely, which is inconsistent with the facts that present 


themselves to every careful and honest student of the 
Bible. Whatever we may wish or expect, the Bible is not 
framed after some ideal standard of perfection. Let us 
say it boldly, the Bible is not free, does not claim to be 
free, from all flaw of imperfection. The claim put forward 
for the infallibility of the Bible finds its support in the 
craving of the human mind for some external proofs in 
matters of religious belief. But people forget, in their 
craving for an infallible authority, that, if infallibility is 
necessary, the infallibility must be in themselves. The 
Bible, we know, is capable of a hundred different interpre- 
tations. All churches and all sects claim its language as 
their own. Where, then, is the use of this claim of infalli- 
bility? If I need infallibility, 1 must have some assurance, 
not that the Bible is infallible, but that my interpretation 
of it is infallible. But St. Paul tells us (2 Tim. iii., 16), not 
that Holy Scripture is infallible, but that, as given by 
inspiration of God (dre bedrvevaros otaa, so Origen explains 
the passage), it is profitable for the building up of the 
moral and spiritual life. So long as we clearly grasp this 
purpose in Scripture, so long as we draw from it the food 
and the breath of our inner being, it mz.tters little what 
theory we hold as to its structure. Criticism can only 


. scrape the outer shell ; it cannot touch the precious kernel 


within, 

Let us examine some of the critical theories a little more 
closely. 

1. We are told that the Book of Joshua is an integral 
part of the great work with which the Bible opens, that the 
Jewish arrangement by which it is separated from the Pen- 
tateuch is wrong, and that we should now speak of the 
Hexateuch and not of the Pentateuch. Such a view of 
the relation of Joshua to the Pentateuch is not likely to 
occasion much alarm. But we are further assured that in 
the composition of these six books there may be discerned 
traces of the use of different documents stamped by a dif- 
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ferent use of the divine name, as well as by other peculiar- 
ities. This way of regarding the composition of the six 
books is now almost universal among critics of all schools. 
The literary analysis of the Hexateuch leads irresistibly to 
this conclusion. Why should we hesitate to admit it? 
Who can doubt that at the very opening of Genesis we 
meet with two distinct documents? How striking is the 
contrast between the first story of Creation and the second ! 
How different the style of the narrator—the first so stately 
and elaborate in its structure, the second so simple and 
unartificial! How different the manner in which the 
details of the creative processes are presented to us! 
Who can resist the impression that we have the work of 
two different authors? It is the same with the story of 
the Flood, only that there the two documents, though 
easily separable, have been fused together into one, instead 
of being placed side by side. Other indications of the 
same |kind are frequent in Genesis. ‘Traces of the same 
method are plain enough in other books where they occa- 
sion no difficulty. In Kings and Chronicles we know that 
there has been a large incorporation of earlier records, the 
same pieces having been transferred by each writer, with 
scarcely a variation, into his narrative. Each writer appeals 
to such records in proof of his veracity. Evenin the Hexa- 
teuch itself there are similar appeals—quotations, for in- 
stance, from the Book of the Wars of Jehovah, from the 
Book of Jashar, even from an Amorite ballad. Such refer- 
ences to earlier documents are a guarantee for the writ- 
er’s scrupulous care; they are not necessarily inconsistent 
even with the Mosaic authorship of the books. 

Take the whole theory of the reconstruction of the first 
six books of the Bible. Can it be said that even in its 
extreme form it is necessarily antagonistic to faith? Does 
it necessarily destroy the basis of any moral or spiritual 
truth? If it could be proved that the Prophets were before 
the Law, would that make their teaching less valuable? Is 
the Old Testament, regarded as an instrument in the 
divine education of the world, dependent altogether on the 
date of the books, or the certain authorship of any one of 
them in its existing form ? 

It has been said, indeed, that the Spirit of Truth cannot 
“take into his service literary fictions which trifle with the 
law and the sense of truth.” It has been argued that if it 
could really be shown that the addresses ascribed to 
Moses in Deuteronomy were the composition of a writer 
of the age of Josiah who desired to secure for later legal 
decisions or institutions the countenance of the great law- 
giver; or that speeches attributed to David in the Book 
of Chronicles were never uttered by the real David at all; 
or that passages in Daniel which claim to be predictions 
of still future events are really a history of events which 
the writer had himself witnessed, and are thrown into a 
predictive form in order to invigorate national enthusiasm 
at a critical moment by the spectacle of the imaginary ful- 
fillment of a fictitious prophecy—if these and other such 
like theories could be shown to be based on fact, it surely 
would be shown at the same time that the Holy Spirit could 
not have inspired the writings in question ! 

To objections of this kind there is one answer that, if it 
does not cover the whole ground, goes a long way towards 
it—that we do actually find in Holy Scripture the employ- 
ment of what looks very like literary fictions. I will not 
insist on the composition of a book like Ecclesiastes, which, 
though one of the latest writings in the canon, gives itself 
out as the work of a king in Jerusalem, because it does 
not make the same positive statements as to its authorship 
that Deuteronomy does, nor does it put forth any claims 
to obedience, as the law of Deuteronomy does, on the 
ground of its authorship. But when the challenge is that, 
if speeches assigned to David were never uttered by him, 
the book in which they are found cannot have been in- 
spired—what are we to say whien a plain fact like the fol- 
lowing confronts us? 

We are told in the First Book of Chronicles (xvi., 8-22) 
that David delivered a certain Psalm into the hands of 
Asaph and his brethren, for use in the Temple service. 
When we examine that Psalm, we find that it is a cen/o made 
up of several other Psalms, of the 96th, the rosth, the 
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107th, the r1o6th. All these, as may be inferred both 
from their contents and their place in the Psalter, are of 
the date of the Exile or later. One of them certainly is, 
as it contains a prayer to be gathered “ from the hand of 
the heathen,” as well as the doxology with which the 
Fourth Book closes (Ps. cvi., 47, 48), which, of course, 
must have been added long after the time of David, and 
yet both the prayer and the doxology are expressly given 
as part of the Psalm which David delivered to Asaph for 
the Temple liturgy. 

What are we to say to a fact like this, which no ingenu- 
ity can explain away? If we have started with a theory 
of inspiration which forbids to allow any apparent flaw in 
Holy Scripture, which attaches to it some ideal perfection, 
we are left without an answer. But if we admit that the 
chronicler, who is notoriously one of the latest of the 
Biblical authors, is merely reporting a certain tradition, 
that David was the founder of the Levitical psalmody in 
the Temple, and that this composite Psalm was generally 
regarded as a sufficient summary or representation of 
what David had given into the hands of the Levitical 
choir, we only admit that the writers of the Bible allowed 
themselves the same freedom which is common in profane 
authors. Here is a man who finds a certain tradition and 
takes it as he found it, without troubling himself to ask if 
it was in all points critically correct. 

Suppose it to have been the same with regard to the 
authorship of some of the books of the Bible. Suppose 
that the tradition which assigns Deuteronomy to Moses 
can be proved to be wrong, or that the books ascribed to 
Isaiah and Zechariah belong only, in fact, to the prophets 
whose names they bear, is our faith in the Bible as an 
instrument of moral and religious teaching destroyed? 
Have the critics demolished it? Have they robbed the 
Bible of its inspiration? Certainly not. If the later 
chapters of Isaiah were written by a prophet whose feet 
stood by the river Chebar, who had seen the brick altar of 
Babylon, and to whom Cyrus was a living personality, not 
a name, does he cease to be a prophet? Is his message 
the less true? He does not, indeed, predict Cyrus by 
name a hundred and forty years before his birth. But 
he does foretell centuries before His coming the humilia- 
tion, the suffering, the death of a Servant of the Lord in 
comparison with whom Cyrus sinks into utter insignificance. 
The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is so vivid a delineation 
of the passion of Christ that it might have been written 
after the events to which it points, and it is not surprising 
that Paley, in his “ Evidences of Christianity,” should 
have thought it sufficient to present that one chapter as 
conclusive evidence of prediction in the Old Testament, 
and should have staked the whole of his argument from 
prophecy upon it. Or, again, suppose we were compelled 
to admit that the Book of Daniel is a product of the age 
of the Maccabees, what have we lost? What has hitherto 
been held to be a prediction of Antiochus Epiphanes 
ceases to be a prediction, but the great Messianic prophecy 
of the book remains untouched. I cordially accept the 
words of Delitzsch in reference to the later Isaiah: 
“If we only allow that the prophet really was a prophet, it 
is of no essential consequence to what age he belonged.” 

But to revert to Deuteronomy, a more formidat le argu- 
ment meets us. It is argued that not only does Moses 
himself claim to be the author of the books which go by 
his name, but that our Lord has forever determined the 
question by his express statements respecting it; he 
acknowledges the Pentateuch as Mosaic, and his authority 
is sovereign and absolute. But we ask, Where has Moses 
himself, where has our Lord, asserted that the whole Pen- 
tatiuch in its present form was written by Moses? Of cer- 
tain portions we are told that Moses wrote them in a book; 
of the /aw of Deuteronomy it is said, “* Moses wrote this 
law ;” but not of the 400k of Deuteronomy, Moses wrote 
this book, and no one would contend that he wrote the 
story of his own death. Our Lord, it is true, acknowledges 
the Mosaic origin of the law—‘ Moses gave you the 
law ;” our Lord says explicitly, “ Moses wrote of me,” and 
quotes words of the Pentateuch as words of Moses; but 
he has nowhere asserted that each and every portion of 
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the Pentateuch, as we have it now, came direct from the 
hand of the Jewish lawgiver, or that the Pentateuch was 
deposited by the side of the Ark. I am not aware that, 
except with regard to the One Hundred and Tenth Psalm, 
our Lord can be said to have pledged himself to the author- 
ship of a particular writing of the Old Testament.’ 

I do not enter here on the question of the limitation of 
our Lord’s human nature, though, unless there was some 
limitation, I do not understand how it should be a true 
human nature at all. The subject is one on which we do 
well not to speak rashly. But even if we admit that in 
his human nature a supernatural illumination was vouch- 
safed to him as to the authorship and criticism of the 
sacred books, can we suppose that it was any part of his 
mission to settle questions like these? Would it not have 
led men’s minds away from the eternal truth he came to 
teach, if he had descended into the arena of critical dis- 
quisition? It was a moot question among the rabbis of 
his day whether the Book of Ecclesiastes had been rightly 
received into the canon. Nowhere does he quote the 
book, nowhere does he allude to the question of its author- 
ship or canonicity. In his citation of the books of the 
Old Testament he accepts the popular belief as to their 
authorship. How should he have done otherwise? To 
say this is not to imply, as has been argued, that he was 
inferior in knowledge to modern critics, or that “asa 
teacher of religion he was a teacher of error,” for even if 
error there was, it was not one of vital importance, not one 
which in any way touched religion or the life of the soul. 

On the whole, then, the panic which has been caused by 
the critical theories and their publication is surely un- 
reasonable. 

The cardinal error of theologians, it seems to me, is this, 
that they start with a theory instead of starting with the 
facts. It is with theology now as it was with science once. 
The students of science began with their theories. The 
earth must be a flat surface, for to all appearance it was 
such ; the notion of antipodes was a flagrant and deadly 
error. The earth must de the center of the universe, and 
the sun and the planets must revolve round the earth. The 
Inquisition, as we all know, denounced the Copernican 
system as pestilent heresy. But so long as men insisted 
upon their theory, they bent and twisted the facts to sup- 
port their theory; and so long as they did this, the gates 
of knowledge were shut against them. The theory was 
barren and unfruitful, because the facts were at direct 
variance with the theory. But when they sat down with 
humble, teachable, reverent mind to ascertain what the 
laws of God’s universe were, then patience and humility 
had their reward; then the mysteries of the universe were 
revealed to their gaze, then its glorious and perfect order 
was disclosed, and science went forth conquering and to 
conquer, winning fresh victories at every stage of her 
triumphant march. And is it not so with the Bible? So 
long as we start with our theories of what the Bible ought 
to be, instead of humbly trying to ascertain what the Bible 
is, we shall assuredly only increase our doubts and our 
difficulties, and give large room for unbelief. We have 
been told that the Bible must be free from all flaw of imper- 
fection, and we find it is not so. We have been told that 
the Bible must be in accordance with the discoveries of 
science, and we find that science says one thing and the 
Bible another. We have been told that discrepancies ought 
not to exist, and we find that they do exist. Then, alas! 
too often, with the rejection of the theory that has broken 
down, there comes the rejection of the Bible also. Is it 
not better to begin with the facts, and let the theory take 
care of itself? We need not fear for the Bible. We need 
not shrink from criticism. Let criticism be as searching as 
it will, but let it be reverent also. There is too often a joy 
of destructiveness which naturally repels all noble natures. 
We are dealing with books which have been the admira- 
tion of the finest intellects,as well as the stay and the 
comfort and the inspiring fountain of the purest hearts. 
And as, when we are looking at some splendid building, 


1 Mark xii., 36, 37: But, expat as the statement appears to be, Neander 
£" Life of Christ?’ p. 403, Bohn’s edition) and Dr. Pressensé (‘* Jesus Christ,” 
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venerable for its antiquity, full of historical interest 
and glorious memories, we may see the traces here and 
there of destruction and reconstruction, of later work badly 
adjusted and out of harmony with the general style, yet we 
do not therefore denounce it as patchwork or desire to see 
it pulled down in order that these blemishes may be 
removed—so, as we look at the Bible, we shall think rather 
of its magnificence as a whole, of its glorious proportions, 
of its sacred treasures, of its blessed memories, of its incom- 
parable beauty and its incomparable worth ; and whilst 
we admit that here and there “ Decay’s effacing fingers ” 
have left their mark, we shall not reverence or prize it the 
less, but shall thankfully acknowledge that, “as given by 
inspiration of God,” it is still what it has ever been, “ prof- 
itable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion which is in righteousness ; that the man of God may 


be complete, furnished completely unto every good work.” — 
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In the Furnace 


By Lyman Abbott 


- The Hebrew children had been made court favorites ; 
their position was exalted and their influence great. The 
higher the elevation the greater the fall; and when the 
‘decree went forth for the erection of the golden image, and 
the universal adoration of it, specious arguments might 
easily have been found to justify an apparent submission 
to the royal decree. Worship, self-interest would have 
whispered, is an act of the heart, not a posture of the body. 
To fall down before the golden image is not to offer it 
adoration. God seeth the heart, and he will know your 
inward contempt for the idol. It is true that you will seem 
to conform; but it is useless for you at such a time to 
attempt to bear witness against paganism. You must bide 
your time. When one is in Babylon he must do as the 
Babylonians do. If you thwart the king’s will, you will be 
instantly degraded from your position, and undoubtedly 
killed; and the opportunity which God in his providence 
has given you to protect the children of Israel, and gradu- 
ally to instill divine wisdom into the heart and councils of 
the king, will be thrown away. You must not sacrifice 
your influence on a mere matter of form. 

This specious argument has been addressed again and 
again to men under stress of far less temptation, and again 
and again they have conformed to it—statesmen silent 
respecting political abominations lest they should lose 
influence in their party, ministers silent respecting moral 
evils lest they should hopelessly offend their congregations, 
editors silent on public questions lest they should impair 
their subscription list, citizens silent in the community 
respecting public evils lest they should attract to themselves 
the hate of evil-doers—these are common illustrations of 
the spirit directly opposed to that which animated and 
sustained the three Hebrew children. Against all such 
specious reasonings the answer of God’s Word is clear and 
explicit: “Be not conformed to this world;” “Ye are a 
peculiar people ;” “ Ye are the light of the world ;” “ Shine 
ye as lights in the world.” The moment a man begins to 
take care of his influence it deserts him ; independence is 
the first condition of real influence. 

In resisting this subtle temptation the Hebrew children 
were not supported by any specific promise of divine pro- 
tection. There is no indication that God, by angel, dream, 
or vision, promised them deliverance. It would appear 
from their language to Nebuchadnezzar that they had no 
assurance that God intended to deliver them, nor even 
that they were quite sure that he was able so to do. 
Their faith was in God, not in God's protection from 
physical harm. These are two very different things. 


Huss had faith in God when he died for the truth, as 
well as Luther when he lived for the truth. o have faith 
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in God is not to believe that if I do his will I shall not 
suffer; Christ did God’s will and suffered. It is to believe 
that it is better to do God’s will and suffer than to escape 
suffering by not doing his will. It is to count God the 
chief good, and his service the chief happiness. It is to 
have an experience which answers to the words of the old 
catechism: the chief end of man is to glorify God and to 
enjoy him forever. It is to be willing to do all things and 
suffer all things for his sake who has lived and loved and 
suffered for us. It is to have the courage which is able to 
say to life, with all its threatenings, what the three Hebrew 
children said to the king: We are not careful to answer 
thee in this matter; if it be that our God whom we serve 
will deliver us out of thine hand, very well; but if not, we 
will still serve him and take the consequences. 

The spiritual truth has here its illustration that we are 
delivered by God, not from trouble, but in trouble. If my 
reader will consider the matter carefully, he will find, un- 
less he has made great progress in Christian growth, that 
he is continually desirous to be saved im sin and /rom 
danger ; what the Bible promises is that God will save him 
from sin and in danger. There is no promise that he shall 
not enter the deep waters nor know the experience of 
burning fire; but that, “When thou passest through the 
waters, I will be with thee; and through the rivers, they 
shall not overflow thee; when thou walkest through the 
fire, thou shalt not be burned; neither shall the flame 
kindle upon thee.” 

The darkness which is upon all the land is over the 
houses of Israel as well as those of Egypt; but the Israelite 
has light in his house. The child of God shall mourn, but 
he shall be blest in his mourning because he is comforted ; 
he shall know tribulation, but he shall glory in tribulation. 
It is one of the last lessons we learn in Christian experi- 
ence, that God does not promise us, and will not give us, 
deliverance from burden and trouble, but that zz our bur- 
den and trouble he will give us deliverance. 

Whatever interpretation may be given to this story, 
those who regard it simply as a parable and those who 
regard it as a history must certainly agree that there is a 
parable in it; that it is parabolic history. What Nebu- 
chadnezzar dimly saw we can more clearly understand. 
One like unto the Son of God has indeed come into our fiery 
furnace, and walks therein with us. He has been tempted 
in all points like as we are, save without sin ; he has been 
a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief; he has stood 
by the bed of death ; he has tasted the cup of disappoint- 
ment; he has seen applause turn to execration; he has 
witnessed the sword piercing his own mother’s heart. 
Every grief of human experience he has known. In all 
the trying furnace of life he walks by our side. 

When we know this, when we see Him, when we take 
his hand in ours, then out of our furnace-fires there goes 
forth a song, a song like that attributed to the three He- 
brew children, a song that blesses fire and heat, winter 
and summer, ice and snow, nights and days, light and 
darkness, lightnings and clouds. The Benedicite is learned 
only in the fiery furnace ; blessed is he who has learned it. 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topics: June 6 
—Enlist (Josh. xxiv., 14-22); June 7—Show your colors 
(Rom. i., 1-16); June 8—Be ready for service (Judges vi., 
11-18) ; June g—Trust in God (Judges vii., 1-7) ; June ro 
—Obey orders (Judges vii., 12-22); June 11—The spirit- 
ual warfare (Rom. vii, 14-25); June 12—Topic. Endure 
hardness (Dan. vi., 16-28; 2 Tim. ii., 3). 


Chere is nothing more disgraceful than that an old 
man should have nothing to produce, as a proof that 
he has lived long, except his nears. 

Seneca. 
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Books and Authors 


Personality in Social Reform ' 


It is difficult to keep pace with the social, philanthropic, 
and religious movement of the English-speaking world. 
We are laid under obligations to any one who gives us a 
flash-light view of its rapid advance. In “ English Social 
Movements” Mr. Robert A. Woods, head of the recently 
established settlement in Boston—the “ Andover House ” 
—has given the result of his study and observation “ of 
those movements in the life of the English people which 
are exerting the greatest influence at present.” Originally 
delivered in the form of lectures before the students of 
Andover Theological Seminary, the book has been brought 
up to the date of the preface (October, 1891), and can be 
accepted as a trustworthy guide in this interesting field. 
Mr. Woods has a clear head and a warm heart. He is 
optimistic, and yet, on the whole, discriminating. His 
book is a sketch, not a treatise, and some important points 
have been omitted, while others have been unduly empha- 
sized. The reader must bear in mind the fact that long 
before “ The Bitter Cry of Outcast London” startled the 
world, a vast amount of good had been done in the slums 
of the metropolis ; indeed, much of the recently developed 
and more striking and picturesque activity has been made 
possible by that patient, quiet foundation work. It is, how- 
ever, Mr. Woods’s purpose to confine himself chiefly to 
those movements which have shown some distinctive 
activity during the past ten years. ‘The titles of his chap- 
ters reveal the scope of this recent development: “ The 
Labor Movement,” .“ Socialism,” “ The University Settle- 
ments,” “ University Extension,” “ The Social Work of the 
Church,” * Charity and Philanthropy,” “ Moral and Educa- 
tional Progress.” With this brief description, we turn to 
deduce, partly from the book, party from a knowledge else- 
where derived of the movements which it sketches, one 
lesson, which all philanthropic and Christian workers need 
to lay to heart in their work. 

No one can study the history of recent philanthropic 
effort without being impressed with the part that personal- 
ity is playing in the solution of modern social problems. 
The discovery is being made that man is spirit; that 
spirit can be acted upon only by spirit; and that influence 
must be exerted at short range. The degree of permanent 
success which any recent movement has achieved can be 
measured by the amount of personal force that has been 
expended in its operations. - Life-to-life, heart-to-heart, soul- 
to-soul contact is the condition of genuine success. The 
richer the personality, the larger will be the result. In an 
age when socialistic tendencies are apparent on every 
side, this unconscious tribute to the power of the individual 
is most significant. Society is not to be regenerated by 
“plans,” ‘“ programmes,” “ schemes,” “ paper constitu- 
tions ” of any kind, but its redemption is coming along the 
lines of the divine initiative, through the life-service, the 
heart-devotement, of individual men and women. In a 
word, recent philanthropic effort is telling the world that 
in so far as the individualistic philosophy emphasizes the 
inherent spiritual power of personality, it is nobly true. 

But philanthropy does not work in the interests of any 
one “ism” or “ology,” and the past decade has empha- 
sized a co-ordinate truth in the socialistic philosophy. 
“None of us liveth to himself.” We could not if we 
would ; we ought not toif we could. And so far as social- 
istic tendencies exhibit new fields of activity for personal- 
ity, so far as they suggest effective outlets for personal 
service, so far as they organize and discipline the individu- 
alistic mob so as to secure the most efficient development 
of individual activity, just so far does the success of 
recent philanthropic movements set the seal of approval 
upon the socialistic philosophy. There is here no quarrel 
between antagonistic theories of society and social progress ; 
just as there is none between the steam which operates 
machinery and the machinery which is operated by the 
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steam. Steam working independently of any machinery 
evaporates into thin air; machinery unmoved by an out- 
ward force remains inert and useless. These general 
statements may be briefly illustrated by some of the nota- 
ble social movements in England of recent years. 

Take the labor question. Within twoor three years the 
unskilled laborers of Great Britain have been organized 
into great unions. The old trades-unions had not con- 
cerned themselves with this immense contingent of the 
labor army. Parliamentary legislation had removed most 
of the artisans’ grievances, but had left many of their 
brethren’s “wrongs” unnoticed. The “New Trades- 
Unionism ” has espoused these men’s cause ; it has organ- 
ized them and disciplined them, and made them an immense 
force in Great Britain. And this result, worked out on 
socialistic lines, has been due to the personality of three 
young men—John Burns, Tom Mann, and Ben Tillett, all 
under forty and of irreproachable character. They were the 
leading spirits in the great dockers strike. They all lay 
great emphasis upon the necessity of moral and intellect- 
ual improvement as the most important factors in the 
advance of the laboring man. 

Although of such recent origin, the university and college 
settlements idea has become more or less familiar to us in 
America ; already in New York, Boston, and Chicago has 
the British initiative been followed. The settlements are 
founded upon the profound conviction that a personal 
contact of life with life is what is most needed in the solu- 
tion of modern social problems. And the success of these 
enterprises is in exact proportion to the degree to which 
this idea has been faithfully carried out. In London the 
residents have taken advantage of every opportunity of 
sharing the social and civic responsibilities of their fellow- 
citizens. It is the personality that is telling. 

The change that has come over the metropolitan 
churches of England—Anglican and Nonconformist—is 
remarkable. The change is characterized by improved 
machinery and a new sense of the power of personality. 
The practical, high-minded men who are filling East Lon- 
don pulpits are first men, then ministers. By personal 
contact they are using every legitimate means—ordinary 
and extraordinary—to “raise the buried life ” of their fel- 
low-men. Nothing is more hopeful for the future than the 
fact that the best type of men may be found to-day in these 
neglected parishes. 

The personal force of Miss Octavia Hill has made “im- 
proved dwellings’ a reality. The best of model tenements 
may be erected, but their purpose is not fulfilled until per- 
sonal influence is brought to bear upon their occupants. 
It is Miss Hill’s plan to take charge of old tenements, pay 
the owners four or five per cent. interest, and make im- 
provements gradually, with the idea of developing respon- 
sibility and appreciation in the tenants, so that finally the 
“ model tenement” shall contain model tenants. 

Along all the lines of philanthropic and social effort, 
men and women are realizing that they must give themselves 
if they are to give the gift that has genuine and indispu- 
table value. Recent socialistic movements are sending 
lecturers to the workingmen’s clubs who shall talk face to 
face with the men whose assent they would fain win. 

The man who has created the most successful working- 
men’s club in London is a gentleman who has gone to the 
East End to live among his brethren, getting near to their 
homes that he may get near to their hearts. The institu- 
tion that has attracted the largest notice—the People’s 
Palace—has thus far failed to be the strong social force it 
was hoped it might have been, just because it lacks the 
element of personal force and personal sympathy. The 
Regent Street Polytechnic, on the other hand, with less 
complete resources in many ways and far less notoriety, 
has achieved a splendid success through the personal ele- 
ment that has always characterized its progress. 

But it is unnecessary to cite further illustrations. The 
working out of the social problem is emphasizing this most 
salutary lesson: that neither machinery nor theory nor 
plans nor organizations of any kind, though they be of 
very great utility, and, indeed, indispensable to effective 
work—that none of these things can take the place of per- 
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sonality as the mightiest power for the betterment of the 


world. 


Paul Bourget is one of the contemporary French writers who 
is willing to see something cheerful in the world, and to report 
it. We had occasion not long ago to comment in these columns 
on his quality as a writer of short stories, and to emphasize 
especially the beauty of his style. His /mpressions of Italy 
(Cassell Publishing Company, New York) is a very delightful 
addition .to books of travel and observation, and especially to the 
growing literature of meditation on art. In his preface M. 
Bourget declares that he is neither an archzologist, an art critic, 
a political economist, nor a politician, but a simple traveler, whose 
sole aim is to record thei impressions made upon him in a journey 
through one of the least frequented parts of Italy. This volume 
does not describe the great highway of travel; it has nothing to 
say of Florence, Naples, Venice, or Rome. It is concerned 
with such places as Volterra, Lucera, Lecce, and other locali- 
ties to which the rapid tourist is a stranger. The first quality of 
a good traveler is a keen capacity for enjoyment, a freshness of 
the senses and of the sensibilities, which makes a journey even 
through a well-worn country something new and novel. This 
kind of freshness M. Bourget possesses, in spite of the fact that 
he has lived for a number of years in Paris, and that he is one of 
the masters of contemporary French fiction. He has not lost 
his power of simple enjoyment in that habit of analysis which is 
the mortal foe of every kind of pleasure. His delight in the 
country is sincere and unaffected. He enjoys everything—the 
view, the people, the landscapes, the gardens, pictures, and 
statues. In spite of his disclaimer with regard to art criticism 
and archzological knowledge, the reader discovers, when Bour- 
get comes to deal with art, that he is in the hands of one who 
has the most subtle and delicate appreciation of beauty, and the 
power of making the most suggestive criticisms and comments. 
A very charming book is this volume of impressions of one of 
the most accomplished of modern writers concerning one of the 
most attractive and richly endowed of modern countries. 


If we may form an opinion from sermons we have heard and 
read, the average of the younger preachers are not strong upon 
Christian evidences. To be sure, they make them the study of 
a lifetime, yet there appears to be an ignorance or an ignoring 
of the common problems which vex the mind of the newspaper- 
reading public. To answer such problems for clergy antl laity 
we think of nothing more compendious, accessible, and popular 
than Living Papers on Present Day-Themes. 10 Vols. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, New York.) The papers are by such 
men as Row, Cairns, Iverach, Rawlinson, Wace, Wilkinson, 
Godet, Legge, Blaikie, A. B. Bruce, Noah Porter, Muir, and 
their like. From this list it is easy to see that the series is strong. 
In England, when it first appeared, it had an enthusiastic recep- 
tion. The plates of this edition seem somewhat worn, and the 
paper is not of the best quality. We would recommend “ Living 
Thoughts ” as a complete library upon Christian evidences suit- 
able for the pastor and student. 


Dr. Guthrie’s sermons we suppose to be too well known to 
require from us words of commendation or of comment. They 
are simply admirable, and we are pleased to be able to announce 
the republication, on this side the water, by E. B. Treat, of 
New York, of two volumes: Studies of Character from the 
Old Testament, containing sixteen studies, beginning with Abra- 
ham the Friend of God, and closing with Jehu the Zealot; and 
twenty-two other discourses under the title 4/an and the Gospel 
and Our Father's Business, by Thomas Guthrie, D.D. From 
the F. H. Revell Company we have received Volume III. of 
the Serwons of Rev. Fohn McNeil, which are both witty and 
wise, pious and practical, confirming the fame of the minister of 
Regent Square Presbyterian Church in London. 


Professor N. S. Shaler, of Harvard, is sensible that modern 
science has taken from many the clear idea of God as a Creator, 
and yet, in his opinion, science will give back to religion a more 
fruitful and inspiring notion of divine operation in the world. 
In the volume Nature and Man in America, this author seeks 
to trace the evolution upward and towards the better, to show 
that the divine process is ameliorative. In particular he makes 
a study of the American race in its past development and future 
destiny. The material of this volume has already appeared in 
Professor Shaler’s Lowell Institute lectures and some articles in 
“ Scribner’s Magazine.” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


God s Image in Man: Some Intuitive Perceptions of Truth, 
by Henry Wood, is a volume full of deep and suggestive ideas, 


from the standpoint of the theology of the Divine Imma- 


nence. The basis of the system is intuition as the source of true 
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knowledge. Concerning this as a certain guide there may be 
some doubt. Perhaps there is a corrective principle in man 
alongside intuition. We simply suggest this, while in the main 
we agree with the author. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


Sermons, by Howard Crosby, are characterized by thought- 
fulness and that intellectual seriousness which made Dr. Crosby's 
life so great a factor for good in this generation. He stood at 
the frontier-line between the old and the new theology, a type of 
the transition element. In some points he was tenaciously con- 
servative, in others vitally progressive. As a preacher as well 
as a man, Dr. Crosby filled a unique but most important posi- 
tion, was the symbol of some of the best elements of two move- 
ments, and was a powerful factor in their connection and recon- 
ciliation. This is the special significance for us which this vol- 
ume possesses. (A. D..F. Randolph & Co., New York.) 


Dr. Henry Robert Reynolds is Principal of Cheshnut College. 
His sermons which now appear in the “Preachers of the 
Age” series, behind the title Light and Peace, are marked 
specially by vigor and robustness. Conservative in phraseology, 
positive in conviction, they have a power which a broader survey 
and sympathy would lack. They appeal not much to sentiment, 
not much to intellect, but chiefly to the sense of principle and 
duty. (E. P. Dutton, New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—A new volume of essays by the author of “ Obiter Dicta” 
(Mr. Birrell) is announced. 

—Mrs. Henry M. Stanley is credited by a London journal 
with a wish to have her distinguished husband write the story 
of his life and then enter Parliament. 

—It is said that Lieutenant Julien Viaud is so much pleased 
with his literary pseudonym, “ Pierre Loti,” that he has made it 
his legal name. He is always addressed in private life as 
“M. Loti,” his wife is “ Mme. Loti,” and his little boy, now 
three years old, is “Samuel Loti.” The name Loti, in the Ta- 
hitian idiom, means a flower. 

—Messrs. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, will publish a series 
called the Elizabethan Library, Dr. Grosart, of London, being 
the editor. The first volume will be “A Cabinet of Gems, cut 
and polished by Sir Philip Sidney; now for the more radiance 
presented without their setting,” by George Macdonald. Selec- 
tions from Sir Walter Raleigh will follow. 

—Admirers of “ Mansfield Park,” ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,” 
and the other stories whose domestic charm has won for Miss 
Jane Austen such a lasting popularity, will be glad to know that 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are about to publish a new edition of 
Miss Austen’s novels from entirely new plates, with a few illus- 
trations, the set to be complete in ten volumes. 

—Mr. James Ripley Osgood, who was for thirty years connected 
with the famous Boston publishing firm of Ticknor & Fields, and 
its successors, Fields & Osgood and J. R. Osgood & Co., died 
in London on Wednesday of last week. Mr. Osgood was a 
man of genial nature, very widely acquainted with literary men 
of two generations, and his knowledge of books as well as of 
men was large and varied. 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA 
Clark, George W. Notes on the Acts of the Apostles. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON 
Newberry, Fannie E. Brian's Home. $1.50. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
MacCabe, John A. J anguags Lessons. Grammar Lessons. 35 cts. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. BOSTON 
Phelps, ~gumeata talaga S., and Herbert D. Ward. The Master of the Magicians, 
50 cts 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated by Charles Eliot Norton. 
Paradise. $1.25 
Stearns, Lewis F. Henry Boynton Smith. $1.25. 
Hutton, Arthur W. Cardinal Manning. $1. 
Abbott, Lyman. The Evolution of Christianity. $1.25. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Sanborn, Mary F. It Cameto Pass. 50 cts. 
D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON 

Grinnell, Josiah B. Men and Events of F orty Years. $2.50. 
Clark, Rev. F. E. L ooking Out on Life. 75 cts. 
Sidney, Sasaneat, Frederic Starr, and others. ‘The Saenascope. 50 cts. 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YOR 
Marshall, Emma. Bristol Belle. 75 cts. 

METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, NEW YORK 

Back’sy. J. M., LL.D. A Hereditary Consumptive’s Successful Battle for 


Clark, Tween I D.D. ae gion for the Times. $1.25. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Gardner, Percy. New Chapters in Greek History. $5. 

F. H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Boardman, George N. Regeneration. 75 s‘cts. 
Guinness, H. Grattan. The City of the ‘Seven Hills. $1. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Hutchison, John. ue hs ord’s Signs in St. John’ s Gospel. §3. (Importe.) 
JOHN A. TAYLOR & CO., NEW YORK 

Russell, W. Clark. Alone on a Wide, Wide Sea. 50 cts. 
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Religious News 


Presbyterian General Assembly 
The First Week’s Session 
From a Special Correspondent 


The opening of the Presbyterian General Assembly at Port- 
land, Oregon, took place under most auspicious circumstances— 
beautiful weather, a warm welcome from the people of the city, 
and a fine place of meeting for the delegates. 

The building the delegates entered is neither the tabernacle- 
temple nor the lecture-hall tabernacle many of the delegates 
to whom the West is new expected it to be, but stands of stone 
as permanent as Portland herself, and the “Tabernacle,” a 
wooden shed for political and other popular meetings, is across 
the street. The church is flooded with light, and its pillars of 
steel afford massiveness without sacrificing strength. It en- 
tirely lacks altars, alcoves, and all other accessories of ritualism ; 
yet lecture-hall it is not, for its windows are beautiful with sym- 
bolism and pictures, its rich yet delicate woodwork is carved 
with the utmost nicety, and its organ is splendidly equipped. 
As an ecclesiastical auditorium it is not excelled and is scarcely 
excellable. This holds true even in the important elements of 
ventilating and illumination—the former being indirect, the lat- 
ter electric. 

The opening services were impressive and hearty. The Te 
Deum, admirably rendered by a quartette, commenced the 
service, and commended itself, as never before, to many com- 
missioners whose liturgic taste and training have been small. 
The invocation by the eldest father of the Assembly, Dr. Rihel- 
doffer, of Redwood Falls, Minn., who offered himself in 1848 
for home mission work in Oregon, was simple and beautiful. 
The opening devotional exercises all spoke of peace. On the 
other hand, some delegates felt a lack of ozone in the sermon 
and the presence of the worship of Presbyterianism rather than 
of God in the “long prayer.” The sermon might perhaps have 
been more electric had the retiring Moderator been present per- 
sonally to deliver it. Dr. Green’s illness detained him at Prince- 
ton, and his sermon on “Faith in God” was read by Dr. 
Roberts. Only one sentence in it clings to the memory: “Co- 
ercion cannot develop the highest form of character.” The 
Assembly may need to remember this in dealing with some 
questions to come before it. A message of sympathy and good 
wishes was sent to Dr. Green by the Assembly. 

The election of the Moderator was the great event of the 
week, and the result is claimed as a conservative victory. The 
principal candidates were President W. C. Young, of Center 
College, Danville, Ky.; Dr. Radcliffe, of Detroit, and Dr. 
McPherson, of Chicago. On the final vote 525 ballots were 
cast, Dr. Young receiving 262, Dr. Radcliffe 159, and Dr. Mc- 
Pherson 98. An attempt to make the election unanimous failed. 
The liberal wing of the Assembly voted as a rule for Dr. Mc- 
Pherson. In the absence of the Moderator, Dr. Riheldoffer, as 
the oldest minister present, presided until the new Moderator 
was chosen. 

The appointment of Standing Committees was the next great 
event of the Convention, and as a test of the disposition of the 
new Moderator it was of vital importance. On the whole, both 
wings were reasonably well satisfied with the result. Not that 
the advanced liberals were quite as fully represented as their 
numbers would warrant, but the conservatives chosen were often 
of a very moderate type. In Dr. Patton’s place as Chairman of 
the Committee on Seminaries, Dr. Mutchmore was appointed, 
while Dr. Smith, of Buffalo, heads the Judicial Committee, 
which may have to take up Dr. Briggs’s status, and Dr. Rad- 
cliffe that on Bills and Overtures. Of the Committee on Semi- 
naries four of the fourteen members are pronounced liberals, 
and the same number of liberals are on the Judicial Committee. 
The Chairmen of these two Committees are both conservatives, 
but Dr. Smith was in old days a strong New School man. 
The Moderator elected really gained more votes through the 
collegiate cause he represents than by his dogmatic attitude. 
His appointments are considered equitable, and more advan- 
tageous to the liberals’ side than any of his opponents would 
have had courage to make. 

The temper of one part of the Assembly has been shown inci- 
dentally by two things—in a remark, unrebuked, nrade in the 
administration of the communion of Thursday night, and in Fri- 
day’s action. In the first incident the speaker was presenting an 
illustration of the need of heroism in attacking the foe, and then 
he identified the foes—* not foes without, the evil and sin of the 
world, but foes within, we come here to give battle to.” Surely 


this was a most uncompromising and inquisition-like spirit of 
excommunication! The action upon the seal is by no means as 
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significant as this, but yet is prophetic of the mode in which 
debate may be throttled. The Detroit Assembly rejected the 
device submitted by the Committee of last year, especially criti- 
cising the “serpent” as the prominent object in the design. 
The same emblem appears in the design now adopted, though 
much less prominently. A motion to substitute the dove for it 
was not even seconded. “ Question” was cried, and the Mod- 
erator had declared the report adopted within five minutes of its 
presentation. The report of the Committee on “ The Church 
at Home and Abroad” fared even worse than this, and the 
comment made upon the magazine by members of the Assembly 
plainly showed that Presbyterianism is by no means as proud of 
its periodicals as of its Standards. The Consensus Creed drafted 
for submission to the bodies which have taken action is couched 
entirely in Westminster language. When its adoption comes 
finally, therefore, before some future pegs the opportunity 
will be good for the movement for a new creed to supplant the 
ancient forms of expression. 

The College at Salt Lake, made possible through the gift of 
Mr. Middlemiss of one hundred acres of land in the city limits, 
is to bear that title, and Dr. Brown and others who assisted 
in bringing the Assembly to this coast are greatly gratified 
by the size of the gift and its freedom from conditions. It 
is to be hoped that, despite the sharp debates of next week upon 
revision, which is the order of the day for Monday, and the 
discussion of the legalities in the Briggs case, the Assembly will 
yet bend its energies in the direction of the desires of the home 
missionaries upon the coast, and as expressed in Dr. Brown's 
speech when presenting the gavel to the Moderator on Friday, to 
proclaim that “ the mission of the Church is missions.” 


* 


The Methodist General Conference 
The Third Week’s Sessions 
From our Special Correspondent 


The interest in the Conference deepens as the days move on. 
This is the third week of the session, and the elections are on. 
These, together with the bringing forward of important reports 
of committees, have made it an exciting week. The desire of 
multitudes of Methodists throughout the land that these elections 
should be in charge of local boards would be intensified if they 
could witness the solicitude of the candidates and their friends. 
Nominations are made openly, in most cases, several candidates 
being in the field for every office. The elections proceed with 
order and dispatch. The floor is vacated by all non-members, 
the delegates rise in mass and remain standing till they deposit 
their ballots, the tellers move among them rapidly, and in a few 
minutes all have voted. 

The first election was for book-agents in New York, and the 
old firm, Sanford Hunt and Homer Eaton, was re-elected by 
large majorities. The next choice was for agents of the West- 
ern Book Concern, and eight men were putin nomination. Earl 
Cranston, one of the former agents, was re-elected on the first 
ballot, and on the third ballot Lewis Curts, a Presiding Elder of the 
Rock River Conference and residing in Chicago, was chosen to 
fill the place of W. P. Stowe. The ballot for Missionary Secre- 
taries was one of intense interest; several candidates were in the 
field, but the splendid success of the Society during the quad- 
rennium carried the old Secretaries to victory. Of the 479 
votes Chaplain McCabe received 412; Dr. J. O. Peck, 381; 
and Dr. A. B. Leonard, 248. Dr. J. W. Hamilton, of Boston, 
received 202; Dr. Neely, of Philadelphia, 75; and Dr. A. J. 
Palmer, of New York, 73. 

On Wednesday, the first election was for Secretary of the 
Sunday-School Union and Tract Society. Here there was but 
one nomination, and Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, the former Secretary, 
received 379 of the 454 votes. Dr. Mendenhall, editor of the 
“ Methodist Review,” the sturdy antagonist of the higher criti- 
cism, who has done good service by stimulating Biblical study in 
the Methodist Church, was retained by a vote of 399 out of 453. 
The editor of the “ Christian Advocate,” Dr. J. M. Buckley, was 
never more effective or more popular than in this General Con- 
ference. He was re-elected by 363 out of 462 votes. It was 
expected that a fight would be made against him, but the friends 
of the admission of women were not united, and there was no 
eligible candidate to take the field. Dr. D. H. Moore, the 
knightly advocate of women and brilliant editor of the “ West- 
ern Advocate” at Cincinnati, was elected by a large majority. 
The contest for the tripod of the “Central Advocate” of St. 
Louis brought into the field seven candidates, and the nomina- 
tions were made amid intense excitement, a dozen men being 
on the floor at a time. The rule of nominations excluded 
eulogies, but the ingenuity of the advocates made havoc with 
the rule. On the second ballot Jesse Bowman Young, D.D., was 
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elected. Chancellor Creighton, of a university in Lincoln, Neb., 
was his chief competitor. Dr. J. E. C. Sawyer, pastor in 
Pittsfield, Mass., was chosen editor of the “ Northern Advo- 
cate” of Syracuse, N. Y., in place of Dr. O. H. Warren. 
The nominations for the “Southwestern Advocate” of New 
Orleans presented the merriest episode of the week. A negro 
was to be chosen, and the nominations were made by negroes. 
The colored brethren of the Conference are a remarkable set of 
men, eloquent, fairly well educated, and brimful of self-assertion. 
A dozen were on their feet at once yelling for the ear of “ Mr. 
Chairman.” Those who saw below the surface noticed deep con- 
cern on many of those dark faces. There was a question of 
race before them. Dr. A. E. P. Albert, the former editor, had 
been advocating the election of a colored bishop, to the exceed- 
ing disgust of the Episcopal Board. It was whispered that the 
bishops had a candidate in the field. It is hard to resist the 
persuasive appeals of eighteen bishops who travel through the 
entire Church and hold the appointment of the preachers in their 
hands. Dr. Albert was set aside and E. W. S. Hammond, a 
colored man of Kentucky, was elected by a vote of 244 against 
227. That election will go into history. Professor A. J. Nast, 
son of the venerable founder of German Methodism, Dr. William 
Nast, was elected editor of the “ German Apologete ;” Dr. Lieb- 
hart was elected to the “ Haus und Herd,” and Dr. Crary to 
the “ California Advocate.” 

The Episcopal Committee has supervision of the administra- 
tion of the bishops. Of the 113 members of that committee 
four are laymen, thirty are church officials, fifty-eight are pre- 
siding elders, appointees of the bishops, and only twenty-one are 
pastors. A committee thus constituted might be expected to 
handle their “chief pastors” with exceeding delicacy. Bishop 
Goodsell was before them for maladministration in a Maine con- 
ference, but he was plainly in the right, and the committee 
speedily approved him. Bishop Foster, who is honored and 
loved in proportion as he is known, was before the committee 
for the offense of keeping back certain candidates whom the 
presiding elders of the Kentucky Conference wished to present 
to that body. The Bishop made a simple statement of the facts, 
and added, “ Brethren, 1 may have made a mistake. There 
were no places for those young men that could give thema 
decent support. If youthink I did wrong, say so, and I'll try and 
do better. If you should say so, I think I would agree with you.” 
A resolution was passed disapproving his administration in the 
case. An ugly effort was made to develop a charge of heresy 
against Bishop Foster for his views on the resurrection of the 
body, by scattering through the Conference a circular with quo- 
tations from his book, but the Committee put its foot upon it 
with just indignation. Heresy trials are not popular in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Albert Carman, fraternal messenger from Canada Metho- 
dism, won great admiration by his witty and brotherly speeches, 
but the very able address of the fraternal delegate from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, Dr. Tigert, was not relished. 
Some said that instead of bringing an olive branch he uttered 
a war-cry, and others that the speech had the tone of a Democra- 
tic oration by a Southern Senator. Perhaps it is best to tell us 
plainly that the Southern Church is in no mood for organic union. 

The Committee on Lay Representation has brought}in a report 
favoring equal lay and clerical representation in the General 
Conference. The report was ordered to be printed. If it passes 
this Conference it will be killed inthe Annual Conferences. The 
Committee on Itinerancy, by a vote of 49 to 19, recommends to 
the General Conference the removal of the time-limit in the 
pastorate. 

The fraternal messenger of the Church of the United Brethren 
in Christ, the Rev. W. M. Bearshear, D.D., made an address. 
He said that his people would not hinder women from preaching 
the Gospel, and they believed that a mother with a child to pro- 
tect could be as safely trusted with the ballot as a man witha 
whisky-bottle in each pocket. In heaven, he told us, there 
would be no Episcopalians, or Presbyterians, or Methodists—all 
would be United Brethren in Christ. 

A drastic resolution against the opium traffic and its importa- 
tion to this country was passed. 

A resolution to elect two bishops was laid on the table by an 
almost unanimous vote. A resolution which was aimed at 
Bishop Taylor, of Africa, instructing the missionary bishops 
to report their receipts and expenditures to the Missionary Soci- 
ety, was adopted. 

BY TELEGRAM 

On Saturday two Corresponding Secretaries of Church Exten- 
sion were ordered; W. A. Spencer and A. J. Kynett were elected. 
Two Secretaries were also ordered for the Freedman’s Aid and 
Southern Education Society, and J. C. Hartzell and J. W. Ham- 
ilton were elected. The report on the Epworth League con- 
sumed the forenoon. It provides for a Corresponding Secretary 
to be chosen by board of control, also for an editor. Several 
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modifications were effected in the interest of Christian Endeavor 
Societies now existing in Methodist churches. The Endeavor 
men made a brave fight for their society. A pressure is on the 
Conference to adjourn on Thursday, but the bulk of reports 
from standing committees are yet untouched. A great battle has 
been fought in committee on the Amusement Law, and it looks 
now as if the obnoxious law would remain. The battle will be 
renewed on the Conference floor. A DELEGATE. 


% 


The Work at Hampton 


Attention has been called anew to the work of the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute by the appearance of the 
twenty-fourth annual report of the Principal, General S. C. 
Armstrong, which has just been given to the Trustees. When 
General Armstrong was suddenly smitten with paralysis last 
November, few of his friends dared to hope that his busy hands 
would ever write another report of the school to which he has 
given a quarter of a century of life and effort. Happily, that 
indomitable will which has triumphed over all obstacles has tri. 
umphed again, and but for the passing allusions to “bodily 
infirmity ” no one would surmise that this vigorous, hopeful doc- 
ument was written by an infirm hand. Every detail of this great, 
complex institution seems to be held in as firm a grasp as ever, 
and, what is notably characteristic, the energetic Principal lays 
out new plans of work that shall widen the beneficent influence 
of Hampton. This school has never lived for itself alone. The 
tone was from the first altruistic. But now that the tree 
which was planted by the waters so long ago has become large 
and flourishing it is felt that its leaves must be used for the heal- 
ing of all beneath its shade. 

After mildly suggesting that it may not seem fitting, under the 
circumstances, that he should urge fresh work, involving new 
expense, General Armstrong boldly declares that “ reflection 
upon and discussion of the relations of this institution to its field 
of work in the South and West, with consideration of the need 
of an efficient ministry of thrift and decent Christian living for 
the masses of poor ignorant colored people within two hundred 
miles of Hampton,” lead him to urge on the Trustees “ the estab- 
lishment of a Missionary Department in connection with this 
school, at the head of which should be a well-chosen man.” 

The idea of this enlarged missionary endeavor is not to create 
prospective citizens of the kingdom of heaven, but to bring the 
kingdom of heaven in now and here by teaching the people 
through the students educated here, how to work, how to live, 
how to be cleanly, industrious, and honest. It is a noble plan 
and generously conceived. The Trustees have accepted it, and 
steps will be at once taken to secure an endowment of one 
hundred thousand dollars to make it possible. Here is an 
admirable opportunity for those who have withdrawn their aid 
from foreign missions to again invest in a missionary field 
which they can overlook and where they can see visible progress 
in all that makes for righteousness. 

Accompanying the Principal’s report are the reports of the 
heads of fourteen departments of the school. The total number 
of pupils is 987, negroes and Indians, boys and girls. Of these, 
781 board in the school—a large family to feed and educate. It 
is not strange that it takes a vast sum of money to meet the 
requirements, even under the strictly economical and simple 
methods of life in usage there. It is, however, a vast pity that 
so much of the money has to be raised from year to year by 
General Armstrong .or his associate, the Rev. H. B. Fressell, 
both of whom are sorely needed on the grounds, where their 
leadership may tell on this regiment of girls and boys. The 
school ought to be endowed with a million dollars, but less than 
a third of that sum is in hand. When it is remembered that 
every student graduating from this institution is fitted to earn 
his or her living by his hands as well as by teaching; that they 
are ready to take hold of the education of their own race; that 
they go out with a spirit of self-help, self-sacrifice, and a deter- 
mination to be good men and women and worthy American 
citizens—it ought not todemand an urgent appeal to those who 
have money to put the Institute on a permanent financial basis. 
It is no longer an expetiment. Twenty-four honorable years 
justify its right to a perpetual existence. 

Nothing is better established than the fact that scores of 
such institutions scattered through the Southland would redeem 
the colored race, who can be redeemed only through industrial and 
moral education. Books alone fail. Hands and heart must be 
the Aaron and Hur to uphold any mere intellectual training. 
Institutions like this at Hampton must develop one by one. As 
each is equipped and endowed it will become a center of incal- 
culable good. Hampton has earned the right to be the first to 
receive this boon at the hands of a generous public. 

As General Armstrong says: “ It is greatly to be desired that 
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by the end of the next school year, when the Hampton Institute, 
which opened April, 1868, will have completed its twenty-fifth 
year, it will be upon . . . a solid foundation, and that less vital 
force” (well may the brave invalid say that!) “ and valuable time 
will be required to canvass the country for contributions.” 

The school, with its dormitories, cottages, mills, workshops, 
stores, farms, hospitals, churches, and academic halls, is an 
object-lesson not only to the students who are here, but to every 
thoughtful man and woman who visit them. They make their 
own appeal; may it be no idle one. 

In all that has been accomplished thus far General Armstrong 
sees “results that are due to the wonderful blessing and help of 
Almighty God, who, I hope and believe, will ever be praised 
and looked to at this school as the Author of all good, who 
never fails to care for his people and to help those who trust ia 
him.” 

Such faith and confidence demand fruition. LGB 


* 


Southworth Lectures on Congregationalism at 
Andover 


The lecturer this year was the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, 
D.D., of Montclair, N. J. The general subject was English 
Congregationalism. The course consisted of six lectures. The 
first treated of “Spiritual Life and Ecclesiastical Polity,” and 
aimed to show that Christianity is a life, and that the Church is 
the body which that life organizes for itself in the world. As 
life always adjusts itself to its environment, so does the Church; 
and it is different in one age and time from what it is in another. 
The perfect Church is not yet in sight. It does not follow be- 
cause one ecclesiastical system existed in the time of the Apos- 
tles that therefore that is the best for all time. The Church 
changes with the ages. Because we are loyal to one system it 
does not follow that we believe that that is the divine and infal- 
lible ecclesiastical order. We can best hurry the true Church 
by being loyal to so much of truth as has beengiventous. The 
English, and all Congregationalists, have put especial emphasis 
on the following truths: viz., the leadership of the Spirit; the 
Church is composed only of regenerate persons, and therefore 
can never be under the authority of the State; all the member- 
ship acting together can be and ought to be trusted. 

The second lecture was on “Church and State in England.” 
The history of the Established Church was swiftly sketched, as 
well as its relation to the various Nonconformist denominations. 
The question of disestablishment is a living one, and it forces 
itself into all the religious life of England. Disestablishment is 
inevitable, and it will be the greatest blessing which could come 
to the Episcopalian Church in England. The Church of Eng- 
land is about equal in numbers to the Nonconformist churches. 
Of dissenting bodies the Wesleyan is a little the largest, but the 
Congregational by far the most influential. Its members are 
numerous and well educated, and represent as fine a type of 
character and manhood as any people inthe Kingdom. They 
are most loyal Englishmen, and yet have no recognition by the 
State. Their ministers cannot even perform a wedding cere- 
mony without the presence of a State officer, but all clergymen 
of the Church of England are officers of the State. The ques- 
tions of the endowments, the sale of livings, the origin and distri- 
bution of patronage, and the excellences as well as defects of 
the Establishment were considered at length. 

The third lecture was on “ The Evolution of Modern Congre- 
gationalism,” and traced the development of the Church from its 
primitive simplicity in early centuries to its corruption in the 
time of the Empire and under the great Popes. Then the in- 
fluence of the Reformation on ecclesiastical polity was sketched, 
and especially that of Calvin on the Churches of England and 
Scotland. The revolution under Henry VIII. delivered Eng- 
land from the rule of the Pope, and put the English king in the 
place of the Pope as the head of the Church. Then followed 
the Puritan Revolution, the rise of the Separatists, the pre- 
eminence of Cromwell, and the assertion of spiritual liberty, so 
that no tyrant has ever yet been able to overthrow it. Then 
followed a sketch of the growth of Congregationalism in the 
New World and of independency in the Old World. 

The fourth lecture was on “ Congregationalism in England as 
itis Today.” This lecture showed that “ The Forward Move- 
ment” began with the Congregational Union of London, de- 
scribed the work of the Union among the poor under the noble 
leadership of Andrew Mearns, and told of the various missionary 
agencies at home and abroad. The English work through vol- 
untary societies as we do. The organization of English Con- 
gregationalism was then considered. It emphasizes independ- 
ence; councils are unknown; the church installs and ordains 
its own ministers, asking whom it will to help as individuals, but 
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not as representatives of churches. The county unions are 
much like our associations and conferences; the Uaion of Eng- 
land and Wales something like our Natioral Council, but not 
coastituted in the same way. The representation is direct from 
the churches, and includes individual members. It has vastly 
more influence than our council, treats larger subjects in a 
larger way, and its chairman is something more than a man set 
to turn a crank and grind out business. He gives two addresses 
each year, and is selected with a view to the delivery of those 
addresses. English Congregationalism has more esprit du 
corps than American. Both the strong and weak points of the 
system were impartially sketched. 

The fifth lecture, on “ The English Congregational Pulpit,” 
divided the history of the denomination into periods, and consid- 
ered those who most truly represented those periods. The first 
great preacher was John Robinson, now known by his essays 
better than by his sermons. The preachers of the time of the 
Commonwealth were represented by John Owen and John Howe ; 
those of the eighteenth century by Isaac Watts and Philip 
Doddridge; and the nineteenth century by some of the most 
splendid names in the annals of the pulpit of the world. Among 
those mentioned were John Angell James, of Birmingham; 
James Parsons, of York; R. S. McAll, of Manchester; William 
Jay, of Bath; Thomas Raffles, of Liverpool; Samuel Martin, of 
Westminster Chapel, London; Thomas Binney, of the Weigh 
House Chapel, London; and J. Balwin Brown, of Brixton, Lon- 
don. Among more recent preachers special mention was made 
of Dr. Allen, Dr. Dale, J. Guinness Rogers, Joshua Harrison, 
Dr. Mackennal, Principal Fairbaira, Dr. Alexander Hannay, 
and several of the younger men. 

The final lecture, on “ Modern Movements in English Congre- 
gationalism,” was devoted to the revival of interest in theologi- 
cal and critical questions, the great eathusiasm in sociology, the 
change of emphasis from independency to fellowship, the move- 
ment to protect the ministry from the intrusion of uneducated 
and unworthy men, and especially to the trend of thought on 
theological questions. The English churches of all schools are 
no longer strict Calvinists; they have come to the Arminian 
theory of the Atonement; they almost all accept either the theory 
of conditional immortality or of ultimate restoration; they put 
especial emphasis on the divinity of Christ and the doctrine of 
the Cross, and there is a very broad line of separation between 
them and Unitarians. They have no doctrinal tests for church 
membership and no general creed; and yet the line distinguish- 
ing Congregationalists in England from unevangelical denomi- 
nations is quite as distinct as here. All the theological thought 
in England is affected by the pressure of poverty, vice, and 
crime. Preachers and teachers are too busy in saviag men for 
this world to ask very much about the future; they have little 
time for speculation. 

The Congregational churches ia England have accomplished 
great things, and they are facing the tasks awaiting for their 
consecrated energy with enthusiasm and hope. They must, 
until the end comes, be leaders in the cause of disestablishment, 
and they must show the way toward the unity of the Church. 

The lectures were expository rather than critical. They 
closed with an earnest appeal for more intimate intercourse 
between English and American Congregationalists, as one of 
the surest methods of binding in indissolule bands the two great 
nations which should be one in mutual regard and love, as they 
are now one in language, one in history, and one in religion. 


Lane Seminary 


At the May meeting of the Board of Trustees of Lane Semi- 
nary, the Executive Committee of the Board was reorganized. 
Dr. J. G. Monfort, the Secretary ; Dr. E. Monfort, the Treasurer; 
Messrs. McDonald, Broadwell, and Neff, resigned. Mr. Thorn- 
ton Hinkle was appointed Secretary and Mr. Matthew Addy 
Treasurer. Both of these gentlemen are eminently qualified by 
their rare business qualities to discharge the responsible func- 
tions of their respective offices. It is possible that Messrs. 
Neff, McDonald, and Broadwell may retire from the Board 
altogether. However that may be, the change is indicative of a 
policy more in favor of the liberal principles for which Lane has 
long stood. 

Owing to the straitened financial condition of the Seminary 
funds, no appointment was made to the chair of New Testament 
Exegesis lately vacated by the resignation of Dr. L. J. Evans, 
who has already departed to his new field of labor as 
Professor of Old Testament in Bala College, Wales. The 
Faculty is thus reduced to four for the present year. Drs. 
Smith and McGiffert will share between them the exegetical 
work of the New Testament Department, and Dr. Roberts ma 
give a course on New Testament Introduction. The work will, 
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therefore, be carried on without abatement in the various 
branches, though this arrangement must necessarily lay some- 
what heavy burdens upon these professors. It was found 
necessary, in addition to this change, to reduce the salaries to 


$3,000. 
% 


Advance Summaries from the Congregational 
Year-Book, 1892 


14,699 
Sunday-schools, total 626,060 
Young People’s Societies, number...................00.: 2,994 
178,714 


Church Gleanings 


—At the anniversary exercises of the Yale Divinity School 
last week, diplomas were granted to thirty-seven students. Pro- 
fessor E. L. Curtis delivered an address on “ The Present State 
of Old Testament Biblical Criticism.” 

—The tenth annual Congress of the Baptist Churches of the 
United States convened in Philadelphia on Thursday of last week, 
and is followed this week by the usual anniversary meetings of 
the various Baptist societies. More than two thousand dele- 
gates were present. The opening subject of discussion was: 
“ The Christian Year: How Far is its Recognition Advisable ?” 
Other topics discussed were “ The Union of Baptists,” “The 
Inerrancy of the Scriptures,” “The Pulpit and Pelitical and 
Social Reform,” “ Scripture and Reason,” and “ Heathen Relig- 
ions.” 

—The cable dispatches announce that at a meeting in the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle in London, the Rev. James A. Spur- 
geon was invited to occupy the Tabernacle pulpit for three 
months. An invitation was also extended to Dr. Pierson to 
supply the pulpit for one year, with the request that he conclude 
his American visit as quickly as possible, so he may begin his 
labors at an early date. In addressing the meeting, Mr. Spur- 
geon said that the Tabernacle was never in a more flourishing 
condition. 

—Commencement occurs at the Tuskegee, Ala., Normal and 
Industrial Institute, May 26. The Hon. Frederick Douglass 
delivers the annual address. There are fifteen in the graduat- 
ing class—nine men, six women. The average age is twenty- 
one. Nearly half of the class began in the night-school, the 
valedictorian having spent two years there. Farming, sawmill 
work, carpentry, wheelwrighting, and printing are represented 
among the young men; sewing, cooking, and housekeeping among 
the young women. The corner-stone of the building for the 
Bible Training-School will be laid. 

—An interesting paper was presented at the meeting last week 
of the New York State Association of Congregational Churches 
by the Rev. G. F. Waters, of Fairport, on the “ Evening Ser- 
vice.” Mr. Waters had corresponded with twenty-five churches 
in city, town, and country, and the answers presented a more 
encouraging view of the evening service than has been generally 
taken. They showed that in the larger cities the average even- 
ing attendance was eighty per cent. of the morning attendance, 
and the average attendance throughout the State was sixty-five 
per cent., or about two-thirds, while in almost all cases the con- 
gregation was largely made up of young people, strangers, and 
others not attending the morning service. 

—It is evident that the public sentiment in the Congrega- 
tional churches is steadily, if not rapidly, moving toward the 
conclusion that the Constitution of the American Board should 
be so changed as to provide for direct representation in the 
Board from the churches which support it. The action of the 
ministers’ meeting in Chicago in support of such a change was 
reported by us week before last. Similar action has now been 
taken by the Congregational State Associations of Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
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Illinois, and resolutions to the same effect were introduced into 
the New York State Association and unanimously approved by 
a committee representing different schools of theological opinion, 
but were laid over for further discussion and final action at the 
next meeting. 

—The General Conferences of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 
in session last week respectively at Philadelphia and Pittsburg, 
sent commissioners to a conference in Harrisburg to consider 
the question of a United Church. Bishop A. M. Turner, of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, presided, and he advised 
that, in view of the outrages to which colored men had been sub- 
jected recently, all negro organizations should unite for their 
common protection. The union of the two Churches was agreed 
upon. The discipline in the two bodies is nearly identical. It 
was decided that all statutory differences be relegated to the 
first General Conference of the united Church for adjustment. 
The name African Methodist Zion Church was chosen by a vote 
of 22 to 2. The united Church will have a membership of more 
than a million, and will rank as one of the strongest Methodist 
organizations in existence. 

—The Rev. Samuel Wells Powell, a frequent contributor to 
The Christian Union, as well as to many other religious and 
secular journals, died at Chester Center, Mass., May 7, aged 
fifty-four. He was born at Belmont, N. Y., and as a young man 
moved to Beloit, Wis. At the outbreak of the war he entered as 
a private in the Fourth Wisconsin Regiment. He was detailed 
from this regiment to act for a time as private secretary to 
General Dix at Fortress Monroe, and saw active service at the 
front under Admiral Farragut as an officer in the United States 
marine corps. At the close of the war he studied theology at 
Yale, and for twenty-five years served as a home missionary in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and Massachusetts, and for two 
years taught Hebrew in the Baptist and Presbyterian seminaries 
of Chicago. He read seventeen ancient and modern languages, 
and made several Biblical translations. Mr. Powell was also 
widely known as a political economist, and was active in the 
movement to preserve the woods of the Adirondacks, a subject 
on which he more than once wrote inthis paper. At the time 
of his death he was interested in the plan of establishing an 
agricultural training-school of high grade, with the aim to pre- 
vent the best of the rural population from giving up farm for 


city life. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—Russell T. Hall was installed as pastor of the Second Church in Green- 
wich, Conn., on May 17. The sermon was preached by the Rev. A. J. Lyman, 
D.D., Brooklyn. 

—W. H. Day was ordained on May § as assistant pastor of the New England 
Church of Chicago, Ill., and will have special charge of the Sedgwick Street 
branch. 

—Thomas Marsh, of Greenridge, Mo., accepts a call to Neosho. 

—T. S. Lewis, of Bristol, Me., has received a call from Webster, N. H. 

—H. A. Brown, of New Rockford, N. D., accepts a call to Valley City. 

—A. E. Thompson, of Cleveland, O., acceptsa call to Yankton, S. D. 

—B. F. Perkins, of Miller’s Falls, Mass., accepts a call to South Coventry, 
Conn. 

—A. B. Peffers, of West Hawley, Mass., accepts a call to the First Church of 
Douglas Center. 

—A. J. Dyer was, on May 11, installed as pastor of the First Church of North 
Brookfield, Mass. 

—E. S. Parsons, of Greeley, Colo., has received a call to Jackson, Mich. 

—H. W. Parsons accepts a call to New Brighton, Minn. 

—G. P. Moore accepts a call to Salem, N. H. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—T. R. Bradnack, of Panama, N. Y., has resigned. 

—John Lyle Martyn died at Oxford, lowa, on May 3, at the age of eighty; 
he had for nearly sixty years been in the ministry. 

—J. A. Stemen, of the East Church of St. Paul, Minn., has received a call to 
the Como Avenue Congregational Church of Minneapolis. 

—J. W. Boyer was, on May 1o, installed as pastor of the church in College 
Corner, O. 

—C. E. Herring, formerly pastor of East Harlem Church of this city, and 
who has been pursuing special studies at Oxford, England, has received a call 
to the Congregational church in Oxford. 

—A. J. Alexander died in Dallas, W. Va., on May 13, at the age of fifty-two. 

—R. R. White, of the Union Seminary, accepts a call to Bedford, N. Y. 

—G. A. Wilson, of the Hartford Seminary, has received a call to Holyoke, 
Mass. 

—S. A. Harlow, of Whitefield, Mass., has resigned. 


OTHER CHURCHES 


—W. D. Humphrey has resigned the rectorship of Grace Church (P. E.), 
Camden, Conn., and accepted that of Christ Church, Roxbury. 

—KR. W. Forsyth has become rector of St. Matthew’s Church (P. E.), Francis” 
ville, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—C. M. Hall, of Camden, N. J., has been elected assistant minister of the 
Church of the Redeemer (P. E ), New York City. 

—John M. Van Buren, for many years a Reformed Dutch minister, died at 
Nyack, N. Y., on May 12, at the age of eighty-one. 

—J.E. Gosline accepts a call to the Free Baptist Church of Presque Isle, Me. 
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Outlook in Art 


The “ art season” of New York is now 
over; the exhibition of the Society of 
American Artists closed the ball; and it 
has been an unusually full winter. There 
have been ten large exhibitions and four- 
teen small ones, not to speak of the collec- 
tions shown at the dealers’ galleries. It is 
not probable that another winter will show 
so many exhibitions of the works of single 
artists. Many have sold their accumula- 
tions, and the market is stocked ; but it is 
to be hoped we shall have as many large 
ones, and that next year’s Academy will 
improve on this year’s. There is an agita- 
tion now at work in that honored body 
which may bring about new results another 
year. But, on the whole, the winter's shows 
have been very valuable, and New York 
has added to her claim to be considered 
an “art center.” 


The sales at the National Academy 
grew better as time went on, and the close 
was not as discouraging in this respect as 
the first weeks had been. At the Society of 
American Artists the sales were rapid from 
the first, over $3,000 being paid in the first 
week, while many of the pictures were not for 
sale, being owned by private individuals. 


The Society made a wise choice in hold- 
ing its exhibition at the close of the year, 
for thus it had the successful pictures of 
other exhibitions to choose from, and some 
of the best it showed had been previously 
seen in Philadelphia or Boston. As a 
result of this and of an undaunted bravery 
in “weeding out,” the exhibition had a 
higher standard than is usually found, and 
each picture was felt to have some excel- 
lent quality by right of which it had been 
accepted. This should, of course, be the 
rule in all exhibitions, but it is most rarely 
followed. 


The central position on both side walls 
of the large room were given to the most 
notable pictures: Abbot Thayer’s “ Virgin 
Enthroned,” Sargent's “ Portrait,” and the 
one by J. DeF. Brush. These three pictures 
alone were enough to give a high charac- 
ter to any exhibition, and they have uni- 
versally received the admiration they de- 
serve. The “Virgin Enthroned ” was so 
enthusiastically praised in Boston that the 
art world here was impatient to see it, and 
it can have disappointed no one. It cer- 
tainly has carried the artist to the front 
rank in our country. As for its interpreta- 
tion, each must make his own. In every 
way the picture is one that it is a rest and 
refreshment of spirit to look at, and we 
envy its owner. 


Opposite it hangs G. De Forest Brush’s 
“ Portrait,” a great departure from the 
artist’s usual style, as seen in his other 
picture, “ Ossian.” With wonderful bold- 
ness, and the success and charm of an 
old-time master, he has. placed his rather 
dimly lighted group against a dark back- 
ground, the only color being in the faces 
and the subdued reds and browns in the 
center of the picture. Its charm lies in 
,its simplicity in pose, sympathetic render- 
ing of expression, and a nameless some- 
thing which attracts all visitors while using 
none of the ordinary means of attraction. 
Sargent’s portrait of a boy hangs near by, 
and is also delightful and poetic; but it 
would seem that since the mother has been 
so slightly painted, she might better have 
been left out. 


Tarbell’s portrait of his sister, much ad- 
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mired in Philadelphia, has been said to 
rival the Sargent; but we do not agree with 
this claim. The first is admirable in color, 
breadth, effective light and shadow, and 
bold relief; but the finer painter gives us 
more than this —even the delicate texture 
of the childish skin and the silky quality 
of the hair. W. M. Chase’s portrait of a 
young woman, and that by Charles S. 
Pearce, stand far behind the others and in 
the order given. 


There are so many good things, or, 
rather, so few poor ones, that it will be 
impossible to speak of any but the most 
conspicuous. In the front rank stands 
Edward Simmons’s “ Carpenter’s Son,” a 
homely, familiar scene, painted with that 
quality of outspoken honesty and truth 
which gives a special character to all this 
artist’s work. The religious suggestion, 
which is barely hinted at, adds to its at- 
traction. It makes Du Mond’s “Holy 
Family,” which hangs opposite, look very 
artificial in treatment, though so sincerely 
devotional in tone. If Mr. Blashfield 
really expects to meet at the gates of Para- 
dise the angel he has represented there, he 
must be a brave man not to quail at the 
prospect. Carleton Wiggins, Vounoh, 
Ranger, Daingerfield, Ochtman, and Ben 
Foster have most excellent landscapes. 
The nudes were not great successes, and 
some of the portraits, though doubtless 
excellent as such, were painfully ugly. W. 
Thorne’s “ Purity” was a pleasure and 
delight, especially after one’s eyes had 
been blinded by young women in dazzling 
white flecked by intensely brilliant sun- 
shine with strong violet shadows, in relief 
against arsenic-green grass. Such pic- 
tures are, no doubt, clever, but one can't 
in couscience say they are pleasing. Still, 
there is little room for criticism; every- 
thing has some good quality, and the ex- 
hibition is undoubtedly the best represen- 
tation of American work ever shown, and 
one the country may be proud of. 


When the tide of art exhibitions and sales 
leaves this country in the summer it reap- 
pears across the water, and in London and 
Paris the annual exhibitions are now open. 
The English art critics are not carried 
away with admiration of either the show- 
ing at the Royal Academy or the New Gal- 
lery, but the kindly disposed have tried 
hard to say something pleasant. This 
term cannot be applied to the writer on the 
London “Truth,” who, after referring to the 
poor character of the pigments now used, 
says: “ Honestly speaking, after a careful 
examination of the paintings now on the 
walls of the New Gallery, I cannot say that 
the assurance of their unpermanence has 
caused me even a passing pang. Indeed, 
as regards nine-tenths of them, if they are 
still in existence even twenty years hence 
they will have enjoyed a much longer life 
than they deserve. A considerable portion 
of them, in fact, one would willingly blot 
out of existence forthwith. From which 
exordium it will be gathered that the Fifth 
Summer Exhibition at the New Gallery can 
scarcely be deemed a good one. Most 
emphatically it can not.” G. F. Watts, 
though now in the seventies, sends a fine 
portrait of Walter Crane, agreed by all to 
be the best thing there. Alma-Tadema 
sends a much admired portrait of Paderew- 
ski, who has left a wake of portraits of 
himself in all the countries he has visited. 
Sargent and Whistler sent nothing to either 
gallery. 


The exhibitions of the Champs Elysées 
and the Champs de Mars opened within a 
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week of one another, the new-comer mod- 
estly being last. The American artists 
are out in force, and their work takes a 
high rank. But the most prominent pic- 
tures in both Salons are decorative canvases 
destined for the Paris H6tel de Ville. 
After these in number and ability come 
the portraits, one of the best being that of 
Renan by Bonnat. Some have been sent 
from here by our artists, but not by the best 
known. A large historical painting by 
Detaille, the surrender of the Huningue 
garrison in 1815, has become the most 
popular picture, and is considered the 
artist’s best work. 

At the new Salon are several religious 
pictures treated after the manner now in 
vogue by one set of French artists, namely, 
giving incidents in Christ’s life with set- 
tings of the life and scenes of today. In 
one picture the Saviour is in the artist’s 
studio and among modern Parisians, in 
another he is seated at table with French 
peasants. There is something repellent 
at first in seeing such representations, 
though it has been tried at all periods, 
Rembrandt showing Christ blessing a lot 
of little Dutch children in the dress of the 
artist’s day. But the idea seems a mistaken 
one. Christ's spirit belongs to our day as 
well as to that of eighteen centuries ago, 
but the incidents of his life do not. 


The French artists and sculptors have 
been questioned as to whether they would 
exhibit at our World’s Fair, and many of 
the best known have declared their inten- 
tion to do so, either by works sent on pur- 
pose or others already owned in America. 
Among them are Bartholdi, Flameng, 
Courtois, L’Hermitte, Carolus Duran, 
Berne Bellecceur, and others. 


About a year ago mention was made in 
these columns of a scheme to induce our 
Government to take up the cause of art in 
this country and become a patron, not an 
obstructionist. The idea has now been 
carried out, mainly by the energy of Miss 
Kate Field, and on May 17 a Congress of 
the National Art Association met in 
Washington. Resolutions were agreed 
upon asking Congress to remove the duty 
on works of art, also to appoint a commis- 
sion of art and architecture to select all 
designs for national monuments. Many 
prominent artists and politicians were 
present, and, after a view of a loan collec- 
tion of American paintings, the guests were 
received at the White House. This was 
a good beginning ; may the work prosper! 


—Dr. John Tyndall, the eminent scien- 
tist, began his career in 1843 as an assist- 
ant on the staff of the British Ordnance 
Survey at twenty shillings a week. Ten 
years later, after a course of study at 
Marburg, and under Magnus, Du Bois 
Raymond, and Helmholtz in Berlin, he was 
appointed Professor of Natural Philosophy 
at the Royal Institution in London, where 
in 1867 he succeeded Faraday as Supér- 
intendent. 

—Commenting upon the recent” address 
of Cassius M. Clay to the Kentucky Legis- 
lature, the Boston “ Herald ” recalls the 
fact that he talked to the citizens of Bos- 
ton on the slavery issue in Tremont Temple 


forty-eight years ago, and he was not a 


very young manthen. Of his contempo 
raries in public life at that time the only 
survivors are Richard W. Thompson, ot 
Indiana, and Robert C. Winthrop, of Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question 
; ussies the YOUNG } FOLKS. But he makes these con- 


tons: 

rst. The full name and address of the inquirer must 
epeostony cach guestion—not for publication, but for 
identification. 

2d. Always give the number of the paragraph in re- 
fe questions and answers previously ished. 

3d. Write en only ene side of the paper. 

ath. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must allow Uncie Peter to use his discretion as to 
whether he shall reply through the paper or through the 
poe: The questioner must be patient, and sive Uncle 

eter time to get the desired information if he does not 
possess it himsey{. /n ordinary cases it will take from 
three to four weeks to make an answer. ae 

Oth. Nobodv must extect Uncle Peter to be omniscient.) 


In answer to the request in my column 
a few weeks ago for the lines replying to 
Matthew Arnold’s criticism—‘“ What peo- 
ple in whom the sense for beauty and fit- 
ness was quick could have invented or 
tolerated the hideous names ending in 
ville—the Briggsvilles, Higginsvilles, Jack- 
sonvilles—rife from Maine to Florida; 
the jumbles of unnatural and inappropriate 
names everywhere ?”—a _ correspondent 
sends the following “ Arnoldian Ode.” It 
must be borne in mind that the names in 
the “ Ode” are all of real English places: 


Of Briggsville and Jacksonville 
I care not now to sing. 

They make me sad and very mad, 
My inmost soul they wring. 

I'll hie me back to England, 
And straightway I will go 

To Boxferd and to Swaffham, 
To Plunger and Loose Hoe. 


At Scrooby and at Gonexby, 
At Wigton and at Smeeth, 
At Bottesford and Rumcorn, 
I need not grit my teeth. 
At Swineshead and at Crummock, 
At Sibsey and at Spit Head, 
Stoke Pogis and Wolsoken 
I will not wish me dead. 


At Horbling and at Skidby, 
At Chipping Ongar, too, 
At Botterel Stotterdon and Swops, 
At Skellington and Skew, 
At Piddleton and Blumsdown, 
At Shanklin and at Smart, 
At Gosberton and Wrangle 
I’ll soothe this aching heart. 


At Cockerton and Litchet, 
At Harbottle and Slurk, 

At Chorley and at Horlev, 
I’ll sit me down and smirk ; 

. At Dorking and at Imarden, 

At Leighton Bussard, I 

Will soon forget those Yankees 
And their low vulgaritie. 


Then to Askrigg and Wivelsfield, 
To Diddlebury, O! 
To Petherton and Cowgold, 
And to Foulness I will go. 
So, ho tor merry England, 
Its ’am and mutton pies, 
Its ale and swiper, the which are typer 
At which no gcrge doth rise. 


969. (2) What would you suggest as reading for a 
boy of thirteen who is fond of reading history and 
adventure? (4) What is the best Sunday-school 
teacher’s help for a teacher who has a class of big 
boys? A WESTERN READER. 


(2) C. C. Coffin’s “Story of Liberty,” 
“ Boys of °76,” “ Building the Nation,” 
and “Boys of ’61.” Jacob Abbott's 
“Rollo Books,” Eggleston’s “ History of 
the United States,” H. H. “A 
Century of Dishonor,” E. B. Custer’s 
“ Boots and Saddles.” Stanley’s “ How I 
Found Livingstone” and “Through the 
Dark Continent,” Thomson’s “The Land 
and the Book,” Du Chaillu’s “ Land of 
the Midnight Sun,” Kane’s “ Arctic Ex- 
plorations,” Schwatka’s “ Children of the 
Cold.” “Boy Travelers in the Far East,” 
by T. W. Knox; “Zigzag Journeys,” by 
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Hezekiah Butterworth; “Travels with a 
Donkey in the Cevennes,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. “Two Years Before the 
Mast,” Dana; Darwin’s “ Voyage Round 
the World in the Ship ‘ Beagle;’” David 
Ker’s “ Lost City.” Washington Irving’s 
“ Alhambra” and “ Conquest of Granada, ’ 
Sidney Lanier’s “ Boy’s Froissart,” Creigh- 
ton’s “ History of Rome,” Arthur Gilman’s 
“Story of the Saracens,” A. J. Church’s 
and A. Gilman’s “ Story of Carthage,” 
Elbridge S. Brooks’s ‘“ Chivalric Days” 
and “ Historic Boys,” T. Bulfinch’s “ Age 
of Chivalry” and “Age of Fable,” E. E. 
Hale’s “Stories of Adventure,” H. H. 
Boyesen’s “ Modern Vikings,” and Ernest 
Ingersoll’s “Old Ocean.” (4) Helps for 
International Course of Sunday-School 
Lessons are published by the Methodist 
Book Concern of this city, and the Congre- 
gational Publishing Society of Boston. 


987. Will you kindly tell me what work is taken 
by the club called “ Sorosis’’—social, literary, or 
benevolent ? and is it just one organization, or does 
it have branches ? T. W. S. 

Sorosis is a woman’s social club of the 
city of New York. It is interested in 
many kinds of work and in various clubs 
throughout the country, but has no distinct 
branches. The annual reports of Sorosis 
may be obtained from its Secretary at 212 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


988. In my early school-days, now more than fifty 
years ago, I once “spoke a piece”’ beginning: 
’Twas autumn, and the leaves were dry 
And rustled on the ground. 
Can any of your readers help me to recall the remain- 
ing lines? Cc. &. W. 


Inquiring Friends 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry onany subject 
to The Christian Union, accompanied by a postage 
stamp, will receivea reply either through the columns 
the paper or by personal letter. 

given as promptly as practicadble.| 


answer will 


In quoting Heb. vi., 4, 6, in your last issue, in answer 
to the inquiry “Can any one preach for whom 
Christ has offered himself?’ will you please tell 
me where, if we take these words as written, or 
even in the spirit behind the letter—where, I ask, 
can come in amy hope for those who believing that 
Jesus is the Christ, err and sin? God knows Paul 
is not the only one who finds that he does the things 
he would not. But if it is “ imfossid/e for those who 
were once enlightened” to come back penitent, who of 
us can be washed by the Blood? Gc. &. G. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews is addressed 
to Jews, and is aimed to show that Chris- 
tianity supplies more fully all that Judaism 
endeavored to supply. The true meaning 
of the passage to which you refer is that 
if a Christian abandons Christianity and 
goes back to Judaism, there is nothing 
beyond to be hoped for on which he can 
rely for salvation. Christianity is the 
fulfillment of the hope which Judaism 
awakens. The argument is addressed 
against apostasy, the deliberate abandon- 
ment of Christianity. 


Kindly tell me how I can get full information in 
regard to the work of Octavia Hill and her co labor- 
ers in London. Is there anything on the subject in 
print which would probably be accessible to me? And 
what is Miss Hill’s address? H. G. H. 

“ Homes of the London Poor,” an Eng- 
lish book, gives an account of Miss Hill’s 
work. Notices of her work are to be found 
in Mr. Woods’s book, “English Social 
Movements” (Scribners, New York), es- 
pecially of the “ Kyrle Society,” founded 
under her auspices. For this see also an 
article by her inthe“ Nineteenth Century” 
for May, 1884. A letter addressed “ care 
of Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, London,” 
would reach her. 


1. Is it true that the theory, or process of reason- 
ing, of Paley, called the “ watch theory,” is discarded 
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in the theological seminaries of the country? 2. Do 
you believe it to be reasonable to assert that the 
mind may apprehend the existence of Deity and yet 
not comprehend it? D. G. H. 


1. Not discarded, but modified and !m- 
proved. Thinkers are less certain about 
the designs of the Creator, but insist on 
the evidences of intelligent order and pur- 
posed arrangement and adaptation. 2. 
Thoroughly reasonable. 


Please tell me what literature to buy to help me to 
an understanding of the closing years before the 
Flood, and their relations to our own times? 

We 


The first volume of Geikies “ Hours 
with the Bible” contains an excellent gen- 
eral account, with references on special 
points to the best scientific works. 


An inquirer reports the case of a man who, to con- 
firm his wavering will, took an oath in which he im- 
precated eternal damnation on himself in case he 
should yield toa certain temptation. He did yield 
once. The temptation is no more, but he fears that 
he has lost his soul by violating that oath. What 
shall be said to him, penitent as he is? 6,9 


You had no right to take such an oath, 
Therefore it cannot be binding before God. 
God's nature is to pardon all who are true 
penitents. You cannot expect God to act 
contrary to his nature. 


Who has written the best life of ‘‘ Savonarola” and 
by whom published? Also by whom are Cardinal 
Newman’s books published? 


The best life of Savonarola is by Profes- 
sor Pasquale Villari, translated from Italian 
into English by Linda Villari and pub- 
lished by Scribner, Welford & Co., two 
volumes 8vo. Cardinal Newman’s writ- 
ings are published by Longmans, Green & 
Co, of this city. , 


Please inform me whether it is proper to pro- 
nounce the word “ Selah’’ when you come toit in 
reading the Psalms. C. 


It should be omitted in reading, as it is 
merely a word of musical direction. 


I would like to say to S., who inquires about the 
title and authorship of the lines beginning, “‘ Rest is 
not quitting the busy career,’’ that they are contained 
in a poem whose only title is its first line, ** Sweet is 
the pleasure,” and are by John Sullivan Dwight, 
born in Boston in 1813. These facts, together with 
the whole poem, may be found in Dana’s “ House- 
hold Book of Poetry,” but of my own knowledge I 
can say that the poem has been by a mistake attribu- 
ted to Goethe, as I happen to know of the way in 
which the mistake came about. To the other in- 
quirer, who wants to “ trace the history of revivals,” 
I would like to recommend an old book, entitled 
“The Great Awakening,” by Joseph Lacy, published 
in 1842 by Tappan & Dennet, Boston; Dayton & 
Newman, New York. He would also find much sug- 
gestion in Allen’s “‘ Life of Edwards,” and in an arti- 
cle on “ The Spiritual Economy of Revivals.” by 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, in his book entitled “ Building 
Eras,” not forgetting to mention Martineau’s beauti- 
ful sermon, the first of his first volume, on “* Tides of 
the Spirit.” F. L. B. 


“F.S. H.” asks about the following. The full 
stanza is: 


Ask God to give thee skill in comfort’s art 
That thou mayst consecrated be, and set apart 
Unto a life of sympathy. 

For nenvy is the weight of ill in every heart; 
And comforters are needed much 

Of Christlike touch. 


The lines were written by A. E. Hamilton, 
G. M. B. 


A SuBSCRIBER.—1. If you willsend your full addres$ 
to our Recreation Department. the information you 
ask for about Colorado and Utah will gladly be sent 
you. 2. The mother of Mary, Princess of Teck, was 
the daughter of one of the sons of George III., the 
late Duke of Cumberland (son of George of Han- 
over), the grandson of another son of George III. 


Can you give me the name of the author of the 
following quotation, to wit.: “ All passes; Art alone 
enduring, stays with us. The bust outlives the 
throne.”’ J. E. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 

any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York, New York City. 


CHERMERHORN'’S 
S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and best known in U. S. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Oldest 
Established 18s s. 


CaLirorniA, Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch). 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS 

Preparation for college in one of the most 

- s in Californias, References: 

New Haven; Pres, F A. Walker, Boston; 

ev. res. Reston Mr. Lawrence Abbott 


Hal Astor Place, N Y.; Dr J. S. Thacher, 33 W. 30th 
Un. ), 136 eed N. Y , during July Aug. 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
I r oO rcular tells what 
bow hace. "Vesmation of of character 
stands first with us. "No over! 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale, 69). 


ComneucticutT, Hartford. 
vantage for cuit 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


ConngctTicutT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cad dy, Princ. 
Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, or College Pre- 
paratory Course. Circulars. Early application necessary. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 33 Wall St. 
ISS McFARLAND AND MISS GILBERT'S 
School for Girls will reopen Wednesday, 


Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 
RS. MEAD'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG LADIES reopens September 29. 
College and General courses. Special depart- 
ments for V Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. 
Certificate siaaits | to Welle ley and Vassar Col leges. 


Connecticut, Old Lyme. 
OXWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough work in English eranches, Latin, 
Greek, and French. College preparato All the com- 
forts of home Apply to Box 125, Mrs. R. S. Griswo 


Connecticut, Stamfor 1. 
ISS LOW’'S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opens last Wednesday in September, Circulars sent_on 
application. Miss LOW. Miss HEYWOOD. 


Connecticut, Waterbury. 
T. MARGAKET’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL 
Advent year opens Sept. 21, 1892. 
The Rev. F ST M.A., Rector. 
Miss MARY HILLARD, Principal. 


Rockfor 
OCK FORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN. 44th year. Full College and Pre- 
paratory Courses. Superior advantages for Music, Paint- 
ing, and Drawing. All departments in charge of Special- 
ists. New Science building with well-equipped labora- 
tories—biological and botamical, physical, chemical, and 
mineralogical. Special inducements for teachers who 
wish to take advanced work. Resident Physician. Fine 
Gymnasium (40x80 ft), Sargent’s system. Delicate girls 
show marked gain in strength while pursuing regular 
course of study. Memorial Hall offers students oppor- 
tunity to reduce expenses to lowest rates. Catalogue gives 
full particulars as t » entrance examinations. Correspond- 
ence invited. Lock Box 9. 
SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
ollege of Engineering. Well endowed. 
well equipped. Courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Civil 
E ogineering, and Chemistry. Extensive M. achine Shops, 
Laboratori s, Drawing Rooms, *xpenses low. 
Address H EDDY, Pres. 


Kentucky, Shelt yville. 
CIENCE HILL 
AnE and Classical School for Girls. The 
oldest school for women in the South. Teachers are 
uates of the best colleges. Fits for Wellesley. Ac- 
commodations first-class in every particu'ar 
W. T. POYNTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 

FOR YOUNG LADIES 
_ Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Amherst. 
KS. K. G. WILLIAMS'S SELECT FAMILY 


School for Girls. Free access to Amherst College 
collections in ratural sciences and the fine arts, libraries 
and class-room lectures. $350 per annum. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst 
RS. W. F. STEARN’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
reopens September 21, 1892. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
BBvuT FOR YOUNG LADIES 
will n its 64th year Sept. 15. Terms 


ayear. Apply to Miss Philoea McKeen, Andover, Mass. 


MAssacuusetTts, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
ISS CLAGETT’'S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS oopene Oct.3 Refer- 
: Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks er, Pres. 
Tost.’ Technology, Boston; Mrs. — Agassiz, Cambrid ge. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACH Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME AND 
DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies reopens 
1, 1892. 


of 
Superior opportunitios, Language, 


MASSACHUsETTS, Boston, 10 —— Piace. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Fall term epens Wednesday, October 5. For circulars 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five bo prepared for col » ectontific 
, or business. the advantages of f 
best —~ and vee a dings 
w, construct to mode seven a 
sew. scresof ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
co r scientinc scnoo Peal 
8, 7 ane bath-rooms. 
heated by. steam. Addre 
Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Great Barrington 

—— HALL. A School for Girls. 
Among the Berkshire Hills. 

Miss WARREN Teed Mrs. THRALL, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
OGERS HALL SCHOOL 


Pre for B M . Smith. Wellesley, and Vassar. 
pares for UNDERHILL: Princioal 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
OF APPLIED ETHICS 


Plymouth, Mass., July 7—August 17, 1892. 

aily lectures in Economics. History or 

ELIGIONS, and For progr+mme, 
with full: varticulars, apply to the Secretary, 
S. BURNS WESTON, 118 South 12th St., 
Philade!phia. 


MAsSACHUsETTs, South Hadley. 
T. HOLYOKE SEMINARY AND COLLEGE 
Seminary | and and College courses, with diplomas and 
1 


degrees. La'or nets, Library 14,000 vols. 
Fine Ar Art Gallery and tuition $20¢ 00a Opens 
pt. 15, 92. Mrs resident. 


New York, New York City, 1,786 Broadway. 
KiINDERGARDEN TRAINING 
CLASS, Froebel Method, begins July1. Pupils 
enabled to fill positions Jan. 1, 1893. Mrs. ELLIMAN. 


New Jersey. Bridgeton. 
EVEN GABLES 
Mrs. Westcott’s Boarding School for Young 
Ladies. Gymnasiu.n—Mi itary Drill. 


New Jersey, Mount Holly. 
OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
Summer session opens June 13. Regular ses- 
sion begins ~ September. 
J. J. COALE, AM (Princeton), Prin. 
New New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
begins 


the next school Sept. 1892. 
should be 


Applications 
Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’'S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Preparation i for Harvard examina- 
tions, and all Colleges 


Onto, Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 
ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 
SCHOOL FOR 
Speci in Lan Literature 
Art, O Oratory, Physical and Cult ture. Fall” aon 
begins Sept. 29, 1892. 


Onto, Oxford. 
\ ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, O. 
Miss Leira S. McKee, Principal. Thirty- 
eighth year opens September 7.1892. Full Academicand 
Seminary Courses, including Preparatory course for best 
Eastern Colleges. Complete courses in Music, Elocution, 
and Art. New Alumnz Hall contains Library, Labora- 
tor'es, Recitation-rooms, and Art studios; steam heat, 
electric lights. Unsurpassed location. Campus, 65 acres. 
Terms $200 per year. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
School for Girls re- 


opens September 28 For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


PgNNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr (10 miles from Phila.). 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


Offers duate and u 


pparatus comp'ete. Fe 

English, Mathemati istory, 

Program address as above. 


Pennsycvantia, Philadelphia, G-rmantown. 
LANE SCHOOL. and 
Day School for Girls. 36th year opens Fs 
28. Academical and colleg: preparatory courses. For 


Mrs THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Princi 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A , Associate 


Ruope Istanp, East Greenwich. 
AST GREENWICH ACADEMY 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On N nsett 
Bay. Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses $200 a year. September 6th. For illustrated 


catalogue write to 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, DD. 


Vermont, Middlebury. 
IDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Founded in 1800. Open te both sexes. Board 
and College bills less than $200 a year; scholarships re 


th 
“EZRA BRAINERD, LL.D., President. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 
for bors backward in their studies. Only a 


boarding pupils. AN VE. 


New Jerssy, Trenton. 
A for Ba DACKS! Camp Cedar Summer School 
for Boys under sixteen years of age. Only ten 
E. D. MONTANYE. 


June 30 to ae 10. 


York, daigua, 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL for 
Miss CAROLINE A. COMSTOC 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New York, Ithaca. 
UMMER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS at 
cornell Botany, Ch July ilo ophy. 
th t t 
English, French, Ge k, Latin, Classical 
~ 


Art, P Tra ni 
F nine. F 


New York, New York City, s25 Park Ave., cor. 6xst St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Expert teachers in Classics, Sciences, and 
Mathematics. Native teachers im powe Lan 
Special attention to English, Elocution l 
Delsarte nastics daily ee instruc- 


est pu twelve 
MA ITON. LOIS A. BANGS 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East s7th St. 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
and Day School 4 Girls reopens 
Thursday, Oct Collegiate 


Primary, Academ 
Departments. Special students admitt 


New York, New York City, 25 Clinton Pl. 
CHOOLS DESIRING 
FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS 
in all departments will do well to write H. S. KELLOGG, 
25 —— Place, New York, Manager N. Y. Educa- 
ureau. 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


WA a any ~Teacher of Military Tactics for Western 
school Must be Episcopalian. Also one with capital. 
Many other teachers of both sexes wanted. for tio..s i 
the coming pose. MI«IAM COY 
ing, 150 Fifth Ave., cor. 2oth St., Nee Vouk. 


A GRADUATE OF TWO COLLEGES, now 
a teacher in a Congregational Academy, desires a Position 
tor the summer as tutor or companion. Address HAR- 

A .’ot,” Box 139, Weepiug Water, Pebraska. 


Two TRAINED NURSES who have completed 
eir second year in the study of medicine desire to accom- 
any patients to Europe tor the summer. References will 
given. Address M.1., 62 East *iuron Street, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


A HARVARD STUDENT with experience as a 
tues wil tutor in New Vork curing the ee in the 
su cts Lrequired for admission to college A 

ER, 4 Divinity House, Cambridge, — 


A WELL-KNOWN CLERGYMAN goin 
abroad tor three months with his son and daughter. 
take charge one or more re young peop.e at moderate 
1,676, Christian Union 
ce. 


GAS MACHINES for sale: 

will run 250 lts,; Tirre UM €, 100 
+ : = ell Machine, 50 It —this one has been run only 
18 months. Spese meq machines have been disconnected for 
town gas, are > goes order, and will be sold very cheap. 
Address ese C CA. ROEBUCK, Station Box 1.036, Williams. 


character and references, desires emp 
sisc, travel, or take more responsible experienced 
as traveling salesman, and propriet or. Maau- 
facturing industry preferred. L., No, 1,561, 
e Christian Union, N. Y. Cie 


WANTED —-To obtain the address of any descendant 
of the Rev. Daniel Haskel, once President of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. Address J. E. GOODRICH, Burling- 


ton, 

WANTED~—Reliable working housekeeper for quiet 
country family of three members. Permanent home tec 
right ” Must be able to take eatire charge. 


courses in Sanskrit, 
\ French, Oid French, Italian, Spanish, German, includi 


. 


Ny 
x 
? 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere i in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
oo Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 

ity. 

An Open Door toa Magnificent Country: Along the 
Spokane Falls and Northern Railway. 

Alleghany Springs, East Tennessee. Health and 
Pieasure Resort. Open all the Year. 

Dunkirk, N. Y., As a'Summer Resort. Hotel 
Gratiot and Surroundings. 

Descriptive Folder, issued by the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad. Giving informa- 
tion which may prove useful to those who expect 
to attend the Great National Gathering of the 
Christian Endeavor Societies. 

London, England. A Description of Devonshire 
House, also Map of London. 

Long Branch, N.J. A Description of West End 
Hotel and Cottages. 

Long Island, N. Y., Summer Homes on. Hotels and 
Boarding Cottages. Issued by the Long Island 
Railroad. 

Markleton, Pa. Markleton Sanitarium in the Moun- 
tains of Southern Pennsylvania. 

White Mountains, N. H. Sunset Hill House and 
Surroundings, 


The North Shore Limited 
The elegant North Shore Limited, via the New 
York Central, continues to leave Grand Central 
Station at 4:50 P.M. every day, presenting all the 
latest improvements in new cars and service. 


The finest train between Boston and New York is 
the *Springtield Line” Limited, which leaves either 
city at 12 noon, due at 5:40 P.M. It is composed 
entirely of drawing-room cars, and the rate is $6, 
which includes seat in drawing-room car. 


$460 EUROPE $460 


First-class; select; limited to sixteen. The 
Morston Ream tours. More than nine weeks. 
July 2d. The prgest of steamers. Send for itinerary. 

ORSTON REAM, 4s West zoth St., New York. 


ENRY A. TODD'S TOU RS Sailing June 11 and 

Conducted by Rev. Henry A. Topp. Scotland, 
tngand, } France Switzerland; 63 days: tour $365; from 
N.Y. Address Rev. W Jay Peck, Corona, L. I. 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


England 


Visitors to Europe 


Walduck’s Bedford Hotel 


93 and 95 Southampton Row, High Holborn, London. 
Home for Americans in ndon. Terms, $2 per 
day for apartments and board; nocharge for attendance. 
On the European Plan, if preferred. Telegraphic 

** Friction, London. 


Germany 


Berlin Pension 


Prices Moderate. 


Frau von Schack, Geb. Graefin von 
Blumenthal, 
203 Friedrichstrasse, Ss. W. 


For further information inquire of the Principals of 
tz School. 


District of Columbia 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


BD. Cc. 
opposite Franklin Square, F 


ourteenth 
rates to 
OCKHAM. 


Maine 


Ottawa House 
Cushing’s Island, Me. 


The highest, healthiest, and most c ope the 
aine. to nent. a furnished. pon 
the hotel. Send for illustrated pamph! 
M. S. GIBSON, Portland, Me. 


HOTEL PARK FIELD 


J. E. FRISBEE, Proprietor. 


Delightf situated, overtooking the ocean. Accommo- 
dates 100. Bathing and boati One-eighth mile from 
Kittery Point Station, Maine. ircular on appli 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE. 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. a. ‘and, coun healthy, 
and quiet summer resort. 
bined. Safe boating. Good fi 


Italy 
Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 


Venice, long and favorably known by Americans, as 
been enlarged and refitted. It offers well-warmed and 
sunny rooms for the winter, and at all seasons a position 
unequaled, excellent table, and willing service. Terms 
are moderate and include servants’ — 


TOURS 


Continental Europe 


A small, select er sail from New York ju —_ 30th 
En rance, Germany, Switzerland and 
limited. First-cla<s references. 

hy VING, 


Mrs 
553 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Spend the Summer Abroad 


A delightful trip, lasting two months, visiting all points 
of interest throughout a portion of Great Britain, F rance, 
taly,:\Germany, the Rhine, Bele um, and Switzerland. 


Select part leaves New York, July 6, by popular Inman 
steamer ** City of Berlin.”’ oe ot trip, $425. For par- 
ticulars and itinerary address Mrs. ‘ELLY, of 


State Normal College, 153 South Knox St. _ Albany, N.Y. 


SELECT EUROPEAN TOUR 


A select compa 1 eee leave New York, Saturday, June 
25. under the guidance of an x rienced conductor of 
uropean parties. Very favor Fates, For itinerary 
and terms address GE EC. P 
121 S. St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Parties will leave New York July 9 and 23 for 
Two Grand Excursions of Fifty Days to 


ALASKA 


The outward route is to be over the picturesque Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, through iontreal. Winnipeg 
Banff Hot Spsings. the grand scenery of the Selkirks, an 
Vancouver; the homeward route, after the Alaska Voyage 
of Twelve Days, via he Portland, etc., ‘and the 
Northern Pacific Railroad , with a Week in the 
Yellowstone Natioval Park. 

ae Special Trains of Palace Sleeping and 
Dining Cars, with every first-class appcintment, are to 
be used in crossing the con‘inent. ‘Lhe Alaska trip will be 
on the favorite steamer ** Queen.” 


Special Trip to Alaska, 48 Days, May 23. 

Tours to Colorado and the Yellowstone 
National Park, August 9 and 29; tothe Yellowstone 
Park and return, and to the Yellowstone Park and the 
Pacific Coast, September S. 

Forty Summer Tours of Oneto Four Weeks to the 
Principal Kesorts of New England, the Middle States, 
and Canada. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular 

tour de:ired. ndent Railrvad Tickets to all 

points. Rates al cheertully furnished. 
"RAYMOSD (WHITCOMB 

31 East Fourteenth St. (cor. Union: Square) New York 


AMERICAN HOTELS SUMMER 
RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing Southern Coltersia sent on 
request by . G. FAY & SON. 


HOTEL RAMONA 


the beautiful of S of San Lats Obispo, 
ifornia. Pamphlets free. E, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO 


HOTEL METROPOLE, 
DENVER. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF, EUROPEAN PLAN. 


IN A DRY CLIMATE WITH PERPETUAL SUNSHINE, FREEDOM 
FROM RAINY SEASONS, AND AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS, UNSURPASGED FOR ELEGANCE OF APPOINTMENT 
AND EXCELLENCE OF CUISINE AND SERVICE. RESTAURANT AND 
CAFE, A LACARTE, OPEN FROM 6 A.M. TO MIDNIGHT, PRIVATE 
DINING ROOMS WITH SERVICE OF SILVER AND ROYAL WORCESTER, 
DELINIER, REDON, COPELAND, ROYAL VIENNA AND HAVILAND WARES. 
SYSTEM OF GANITATION THE MOST PERFECT IN EXISTENCE. 

WM. H. BUSH. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo. : The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing 
sequest by BARNETE 


MANITOU, Colorado SRRINGS 


At the foot of Pike’s Peak. mo ne circular. 
. T. BLAKE, Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


“THE PEMBROKE” 


WOODMOUNT ON THE SOUND 


Six miles from New Haven, Conn.; remodeled 
enlarged, and newly furnished throughout; good 
boating. bathing, and Sehing 1 new management, 
and first-class in every re rms and circulars, 
SPRAGUE, Mase till Mayne. 


Manager. 


TAY SPRING 
can accommo- 


N ORWAY, ME. 


3° for | summer. $4 and $5 per 


HOTEL WALDO 


Little Chebeague Island, Portland, Me. 
Opens June 25, 1892 


Address for Circular, SIDNEY W. SEA 


HOTEL MADOCKAWANDO 


Heron Island, South Bristol, Maine 


20. For circulars write E. ROGERS, No. 
ass. After June 4th, So. Bristol, Me. 


York Beach, DONNELL HOUSE 


two us fn J in length, fies in front of the house. 
and seashore combi fishing, boating, and gi 
ing. Farm Senneeted = d for booklet. 

. G. DONNELL, Manager. 


HOTEL ALBRACCA 


YORK HARBOR, MAINE 


New House. Second season will open 
June i. 
W. L. BAKER, Prop. 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 20. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


Write for circular. 


Massachusetts 


First-Class Family Board 


Delightful rural surroundings; magnificent wiones highest 
elevation about ton ; gp minutes away; 
AN, 


Mrs. E. F. WATER 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Le 
= ‘Lit t _ 
= upon ocean. Beauti- 
uy “> pastime. finely situ- 
ated shore land for 
= 
a “OCEAN HOUSE,” Leading Hotel at YORK 
BEACH, MAINE. Most charming beach in the 
— 
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Massachusetts 
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American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
sYSsTEMS 


Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations 


Clifton House 


Clifton, Mass. 


On North Shore of Massachusetts Bay. Is 35 minutes 
from Boston. Has fine, extensive lawns, groves, and 
garden. Surf bathing within s0 yards. Vicinity noted 
for fine drives and scenery. A most desirable resort dur- 
ing thesummer months. For further particulars apply to 

WARE & ROSE, Proprietors, Clifton, Mass. 


THE PRESCOTT), 


On Swampscott Beach 
Improved and enlarged. A de May 
mer resort, Encing the sea, 
F. Lynn. Mass 


ERE NT. Cov 
MARBLEHEAD. MER 


few summer rooms; 
views; prominent headland ; grounds and beach tor 
bathing, beating. ing. and | private for our 


The BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SANATORIUM 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms without the yee 
of the knife. Book with complete information ed 
free. Dr. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, M 


Wachusett House 


Mass. 


ew good rooms at this well-known hotel can be had for 
Ly and July. Address P. A. BEAMAN & SON, 


THE WINNE-EGAN 


Situation unsurpa ns June Send for pros- 
pectus. Address AN R. MORSE, Prop. 


MANSION HOUSE 


A popular resort for health or recreation; on line of 
Providence R. R., thirty minutes from Boston; beautiful 
surroundings, comfortable becs, excellent table bounti- 
fully supplied with cream and milk. For terms 
MANSION HOUSE, Box 258, Sharon, Mass. 


Maryland 


Deer Park and Oakland 


(Qn the Crest of the Alleghanies 


3,000 Feet above Tide-water 


BAKER’S ISLAND, 
Salem, M 


NA 


Season Opens June 22, 1892 


These famous situated at the 
summit of the Alle —. and directly upon the 
main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have 
the advan of its splendid vestibuled express 
train service both east and west, and are therefore 
readily accessible from all parts of the country. All 
Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and 

d during the season. 


Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month, according to 
location. Communications should be add to 

GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Baltimore 
and Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; 
after that date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Gar- 
rett County, Md. 


New Hampshire 


ETHLEHEM, N. H.—Central Cottage, Park 

Ave. Open june and newly fur- 
nished; now accomm 

tables Address G. ALLEN 


Echo Hill House White Yountains, Bethe 
Write for circulars. 
CALLAHAN & LEAVENS, Props. 


A New Place 


to Spend the 


Summer Vacation 


If you cannot decide just where or how to spend the Summer Vacation, write to 
the Recreation Department of The Christian Union, telling where you have 
been, whether seashore or mountains suit you best, and the kind of resort 


desired. 


We will gladly send information in regard to places new to you, and endeavor to 


help you find a pleasant summer home. 


No expense to you is involved. 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


Cottages. Send for illustrated Bre ure to All 
Also of Hotel San Marco, St. Augustine, Fla. 


NS. 62 Boylston Street, Boston. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


East End of the famous town of Bethlehem. Grand 


center of all the White Mountain attractions. The 
of health and pleasure. opens fun Hotel 

uly 6th. Maplewood Cott une roth. 

SLIE & WE anagers, 


> 


Directly opposite springs and park 
within two minutes of baths. Accommo- 
dations for 200. Entire new system of 
plumbing. Special rates June and Sep- 
tember. Descriptive circular on appli- 
cation. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


“THE UKE” at Breezy Point, 1,700 
eve team 


feet above sea heat, gas, sanitary plum ng, 

best of fine cuisine. Famous house for you 

etc un 

1st, Concord, N. H. 


Colebrook, N. H. 


Mount Monadnock House 


Centrally lecated. drives ang walks. Beauti- 
sce Good 


ful moun rates for 
June. for address TH OWAN. 
H.—Pleas- 


FARM, Franconia, WN. 
antly situated, five miles from Profile House 
Terme trom $4 to $7. Good table; milk and cream. "For 
circular add E. C. NELSON. 


HITE MSGODNOW 


THE HAWTHORNE 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 
WHITE MO A delightful summer resort. 


Open May :. tlouse ted for early guests. Send for 
circular. WHEELOCK CO., Propr’s. 
LAFAVETTE HOUSE, Franconia, 
White = N. H.—A delightful sum- 
mer resort among th ountains. for circular. 
ICHARDSON ROS., Proprietors. 
OUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE, Franconia, 
N. mands an of Mt. 
ayette and t the Franconia range, nd 
$7 to $10 per week. NIGHT, Prop 


ulmby Farm. Situ- 


RANCONIA, 
F view of the mountains. 


ated on a high hull. 
commodations = 20 rders. further intorma- 
m address Mrs. Jas. Quimby, Box 45, Franconia, N. H. 


MEAD. 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


ASQUAM HOUSE 


SHEPARD HILL 
OPEN EARLY IN JUNE 

One of the most charming and icturesque situations in 
the whole mountain region; overlooking Asquam lakes; 
ocated near St. Peter’s in the Mount Eoiscopal Church. 
Special rate for June. Send for ones tive circular. 

LEON H. EY, 

Also, furnished cottage of Ty — to rent for 

season, meals at the h 


Mt. Washington House 


And Cottages. 60 guests. Coarmingt situated. com- 
manding a wealth of f mountain see Hou use heated 
A RTLETT. Seihlehem, N. H. 


Prospect House 


Bethlehem, N. H. Away from Main Street, sur- 
rounded with lawns. Good livery. Prices $7 to $10. 
Mrs. GEO. W. PHILLIPS & SON, Proprietors. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE 


Open June 1 to November 1. Seni for booklet. 
J. A. BARNES’ SONS. 


THE CLARENDON, 


INTERVALE, N. H., 
second season June ist. E 


verything first- 
WEEKS, Proprietor. 


location. 


Intervale 
Intervale House 
Opens Jume «x 
Reduced rates for that month 
S. MUDGETT & SONS 

fi the mogmaine and Mrs. Pendexter. 
INTERVALE, N. H. 
PEQUAWKET HOUSE 

iCKERY. 
CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 
Jackson, N. H. Beautiful drives; mountain and 
intervale scenery. Reduced rates for June. Trout fish- 
ing. J. M. PERKINS & SON, Prop’rs. 
Spend the Month of June in 
JACKSON 
The Iron Mountain House 
Opens June 2, by request 
Reduced Rates for that Month 
W. A. MESERVE, Prop’r 
JACKSON, N. H. 
JACKSON FALLS HOUSE 
bela: | perfect ~~ system of heat 
Jackson, 
White Mountains 
N. H 
“Wentworth Hall and Cottages” 
The most Unique and Finished 
Establishment in America, 
Will Open for the Season 
June I 
Address M. C. WENTWORTH 


or other advertisements in this department see 


pages.) 


«= 
«4 
SOODNOW 
E. H. GOODNOW & CO., 
266 BROADWAY. 
its 
R. W 
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New Hampshire 


New Hampshire 


New York 


N. H.—Union House. Ful! view 
Mt. Washington Range and Cherry Mountain 
Land PSlide: Croquet pet gro ound and good livery. 
HIG ROS., Props., Jetterson, N. H. 


HITE MOUNTAINS.—Highiand House, 

Jefferson Highlands. Elevation, 1,650 ft. Reduc- 

tion for 0. une and September. Send for circular, with 
picture of the house. 


Adams House. | mproved sanitary arrangements. 


nd foe terms. 


Exte 
OHN W. CRAWSHAW. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Mt. View House 


Whitefield, N. H. 
Send for circulars. W.F. DODGE & SON, Prop’s. 


Wy White Mountains, N. H.— 
Overlook House. New House on Kim 
Hill opens June rst Elevation, 1,800 feet. 36 towns 
in view. One and a miles from Sees. 
dates 75 guests. For rates and circu 

LEVI! BOWLES & SON. 


pee June pet 
an t t circ r 
GW. CRAWFORD & SON. 


ORIENT HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


EFFERSON HIGHLANDS, N. 
h. Special ra 


VUE DE L’EAU 
On Winnisguam ights. Lake and mountain scenery. 
Excellent oli: boating. ern improvements. 
Special rates tor ane. Cc. C. WEEKS. 


| ON, N. H.—Ammonoosuc Hall. 

Oper July ist. A pleasant, homelike place, on high 
ground. Large rooms. o hay fever. odates 
25 guests. Address, for circular, C. A. FARR. 


ITTLETON, N. H.—Private boarding in a pleasant 
co.tage, oppusite Mountain Home House, at 


“Mrs. HORACE BROOKS. 


ITTLETON, N. H.—Mountain Home House. 
Beautifully located near ali the points of interest in 


- the White Mountains. Abup cant ade, pure water, 


perfect drainage. E. D. SAWYER. 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 
the North Shore 
Open for the Season July 3 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W.K. Hill, 
Manager. 


Proprietor. 


ORTH CONWAY, N. H.—Edgewood Cot- 
tage. A little out of the village; with good moun- 


tai large rooms, e trees. acme to 


NORTH CONWAY HOUSE 


NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 


Centrally located in the ng age. Now open. Terms 
reasonable. L. J. RICKER, Proprietor. 


RUSSELL COTTAGES 
Kearsarge Village, - North Conway, N. H. 
Open June rst, 1891. 


UGAR HILL, N. Kh.—Howland Farm 
Good table, wit uy of of and milk. For 
rticulars address H. ‘ WLAND, Box 222, 
‘ranconia, N. 


PEMIGEWASSET HOUSE 


PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Open for Summer Guests May I, 

The Pemigewasset House is situated at the gate- 
way of the Franconia and Whit: Mountain ranges, on the 
line of the Concord and Montreal Railroad, tour hours 
from Boston. ‘Ihe house has been thorough]; renovated, 
and has accommodations for 250 guests. Cuisine un- 


celled. For terms apply to 
'C. M. MORSE, Manager. 


ELMWOOD HOUSE, Walpole, N. H. 


Six hours’ ride from New York. No pains spared for 
pleasure and comfort of guests. Location of house and 
scenery of vicini y unsurpassed. Sanitary conditions per- 
fect. Special rates for early guests. Open June For 
circulars, terms, etc., address R.C. roweil, Walpole, N. H 


fee HILL HOUSE N. 


1,700 feet above the sea. location 


hitetield? “Farm connected. 
— H. J. BOWLES, Proprietor. 


White Mountains, N. H. 


And Cottages 


The largest of the beading Summ 
Hoteis, with a patronage of the high- 
est order, situated in the beautiful Franconia Notch, 
whic possesses mam ints of attraction unequaled in 
New England. Open June 2sth to October rst. 

For rooms ~K. “until June isth, C. H. Greenleaf & 
Co., Hotel Vendome, Boston; later, Taft & Greenleaf, 
Profile, H. ‘ 

peci arrangements for transportation of private 
horses and comiaaen between New York and the White 
Mountains wili be made this summer. 


New Jersey 


“The Chalfonte”’ 


Directly on the Beach. At foot of North Caro- 
lina Avenue, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Hot and Cold Sea-water Baths in the House. 
E. Roberts & Sons 


COTTAGE, Lakewood, N. J.—Open 
the year. One block east of The Lakewood, 
corner of Monmouth Avenue and 7th St. 
Mrs. E. HARRIS. 


New York 


Thousand Islands 


Westminster Park, Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 


**Unquestionably the finest location in Thousand 
Magazine, Sept. 1881. 

Rates: $2 to $3 a day; $12 to $17 a week. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. H. F. INGLEHART, Prop. 


ADIRONDACKS 


The ALGONQUIN 


Lower Saranac Lake. Open from May oth to 
Nov. 1st. Elevation about 2,o00feet. Boating, Fishing 
Lawn-tennis, etc. Cuisine and service first-class. Speci 
rates to J uly ast. Illustrated boek on application. eo" 
dress JOHN HARDING, Algonquin, N.Y 


LUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE, Blue Moun- 
tain Lake, N. ¥. TyLER M. ME WIN, 
Proprietor. Finest view of Lakes and Mountains in the 
ADIRUNDACKS Good boating and fishing. Free 
from Hay Fever. Open all the year. Terms reasonable. 
Send for circulars. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Open. June 20. Best location in the Catskills. 


CATSRILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE C Pay 


HOTEL FENIMORE AND COTTAGES 


Otsego Lake, Cooperstown,N.Y. A substantial] 
built house of ~e and stone, within 3 minutes’ 
the Lake. First class in every res or descriptive 
book address JESSE B. BROW . Pro rop. 


Highland Pines 


For rest or treatment write to Dr. Purdy’s Highland 
Pines Sanitarium, Corning, N. All modern appli- 
ances. Pure air of the pines, with finest scenery in sou 
ern New York. 


GLEN RIDGE HOUSE 


Cornwall-on- Hudson, N. Y. 


Modern i ts, beautiful grounds and sce 


HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Under the nal care of experienced physicians, offers 
advantages and aitractions to those who are 
seeking health or rest. 

Location in the midst of a woodland park ov overlooking 
the —_ nesee Valley, unsurpassed for healthfulness 


beaut 
On Delaware, Lackewanaa, and Western R. R., 
between New York and B 
For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


A desirable summer resort. Fine “SOR, es 
W. W. SELLINGHAM, Prop. 


ce HOTEL, Hague-on-Lake Geo 

First-class table, comfortaole rooms. Hunting, sh- 
ing, boating, bathing. and drives. Terms moderate. Open 
June rst. Address C. F. MARSHALL. 


BELLE AYR HOUSE 
In the Catskills 


O te New Grand Hotel. Elevation 2,000 fee 
oan ddress W. C. MISNER, N. Y. 


“THE GLASTONBURY,” N. y. 


46 miles north of Utica, on a ledge of the Adizondacks, will 
be’ opened carlyia June by Miss Howland, Phila- 
delpbia. Prices exceedingly moderate. Address above, 
Circulars at this office. 


AVILION HOTEL AND CAVE HOUss. 
Howe's Cave, Schoharie County, N. 
Thirty-nine miles west of Albany. Opens June ist, 1 892. 
Send for circulars. 


Catskill Mountains 


Central House and Cottages 


Accommodations for 175 guests. Terms, $10 to $18 
per week. Send for illustrated circular to 
W. J. RUSK, Hunter, N, Y. 


Lake View House 


Bolton-on-Lake George, N. Y. 
Open June roth. 
For further information address R. J. BROWN, Prop. 


ATRO, CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, N. Y.— 

Anderson House, located oo ail points of i inter- 

est. A new house, open June 1s. maa at all trains. 

Accomm ‘dates £50 uests. Prices oo For circu- 
lar address J. H. DERSON. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Mountain View 


Opens for the peasen, une rst. For particulars address 
Mrs. M. ES & SON, Cascadeville, N. Y. 


The Chautauqua System of 


Summer Study 
SCHOOLS OF SACRED LITERATURE 
Dr. William R. Harper, Principal 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


Thirteen Courses under Professors from Yal:, 
Johns Hopkins, Cornell, etc. 


PEDAGOGICAL DEPARTMENT 

Col. Francis W. Parker, Principal 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Dr. H. R. Palmer, Director 

SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 

Drs. Anderson and Seaver, of Yale 
Classes in Art, Oratory, Kindergarten, Sloyd, etc. 
Lectures, Concerts. Readings, Tableaux, Illuminations. 

For Catalogue write 
W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE CATSKILLS 


Hotel St. Charles, Hunter, N.Y. 


OPENS THURSDAY, JUNE 30th 
Electric belis, elevator, steam heat gas, and all 
improvements. 5S. H. SCRIPTURE, 
180 St. James P 


AKE GEORGE, N. Y.—The Hulett’s Land- 
ing Hotel, now open, offers excellent ut acoomanOSe- 
tions. Location is most attractive. Prices moderate. Pros- 
— sent on applicationto HENRY W. BUCKELL, 
op., Hulett’s Landing, N. Y. 


MERICA’S FINEST SUMMER RESORT, 
PAVILION ANDCOTTAGES ISLIP. 
L. I. This beautiful hotel, having been ly 
vated, has become a “ Home trom Hom Only 
hour trom New York and Brooklyn b leon Island. Rail- 
way. Open for reception of guests Saturday, 21st May. 
Reduced rates until 1st Ju'y. Bowling. bathine, billiards, 
lawn-tennis, and every amusemnt. ecialty—the 
comfort of our guests, En and N w Yor 
management. UM, 


ADIRONDACK HOUSE Heart of ithe | Adi- 


,500 feet above sea-level. Address SOLOMON KELLY, 
Mroneieter, Keene Valley, Essex Co., N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


HOUSE, Keene Valley, Essex Co., 
- ¥. Address J. H. ESTES. 


ADERONDACKS TAHAWYS 


Keone ( une rst. No liquors. Ai- 
dress GEO EGGL ELD. Prop. 


MOUNTAINS — Kiskatom Re- 
/ treat Houre. Niueteeath season; newly fur- 
nished to week ; free boating and fishin 

R, Kiskatom, Greene County, N. Y. 
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New York. 


New York 


New ‘York 


ATSKILLS—Mountain View Farm House. 
First-elass summer resort ; 1% miles from Catskill 
Mountain Railroad; fine views ady grounds; table 
supplied fresh from ‘farm. Terms reasonable. Send for 
illustrated circular. FRED SAXE, Kiskatom, N y A 


CAMP PINAFORE 
Lake Placid, Adirondack Mountains 


The largest, most sumptuously furnished, and most 
beautifully situated come in the’ To let for 
season ’92. BLE, 3:1 Pine St., New York. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Grand View House 


2,000 feet above sea-level, overlooking Mirror Lake. 

ouse entirely renovated an he perfect condition. Ser- 

and cuisine the best. ear around. Ad- 
dress HENRY BLY . Lake Placid, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 
‘‘Under-Cliff’’ on Lake Placid 


Comfortable cottage or comp lite with central dining-hall. 
ly app cations spould be e for rooms or cottages. 
ERC ” Lake Placid, N. Y. 


BACH GROVE HOUSE, Locust Valley, 
I.—A pleasant family home ; five minutes’ walk 
from ae broad piazzas: nice rooms; good table; 
fine shade; pretty grove; free boating, bathing, and 
fishing; lawn-tennis, croquet, piano; delightful drives and 
walks. Terms very m erate, rite for circular. 
M. JOHNSTON, Proprietor. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


ACKERLY HOUSE 


Now open. Accommodates 200 guests. Fine drives; 
ood trout-fishine. Terms $8 to $15. Send fer circular. 
THOMAS HILL, Jr. Margaretville, Del. Co. N.Y. 


LAKE MINNEWASKA 


MOUNTAIN HOUSES 


Open June sth. Scenery unsurpassed. Specially 
suited to refined American frauen of at tastes. 
ALFRE . SMILE FOP. 
Uist 


DRUMMOND FALLS HOUSE 


IN THE CATSKILLS 
of 110 acres. Drummond Falls, 65 feet 
Be “by the house. Superb views of Hotel Kaaters- 


h, cl 
high Mountain House, and Overlook Fishing. 
bowling, tennis; charming drives on 
a airy rooms, $8 to $10 a wee Clooutass at Recrea- 


pn Department. Christian Union. 
DEDERICK BROS., Proprietors. 


HOTEL WITTENBERG 


PHCENICIA, N. Y. 


Near famous Echo Notc. Newly furnished. Now 
open. Accommodates 75. Fine drives. Trout brooks 
near. Terms $7to$:0. WHITNEY & BENSON, 


The Cornish House 


PINE HILL, ULSTER CO., N. Y. 


On a natural terrace, commarding a meneiieent moun- 
tain and valley view with a full supt ly of fresh mountain 
air, Living spring of water on the premises, Rooms arge, 
well furnished; delightful views from every window. Table 
unexceptional. Terms, $8to$i5. J. C. CORNISH. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 
HOTEL ULSTER, Pine Hill, N. Y. 


capacity 120. Lighted with gas. Hes baths. 
for circular and terms. AKER. 


Rip Van Winkle House 


Catskills 
OPENS ABOUT JUNE TENTH 


For pantionery and circulars address 
. P. VAN LOAN, Pine “Hill, Ulster Co , N. Y. 


CONKLIN COTTAGE springs! 


Pleasantly located on East Main St.; shaded lawns, 
spacious verandas; large, airy rooms, hi rh ceilings. Ex- 
cellent table and ndance. Terms, $8, & and $12 
per yee: ty i ing to location of rooms. 

IN, Proprietor, Lock 


-Kendallwood 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Accommodates 100 guests. Open June 1st to Oct. rst. 
Special rates to families for ay | season 
A.R. GETMAN & CO. 


National Hotel 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


uiet and commodious. Prominently situated on the 
n street. Broad piazzas, beautifully ded. Within 
.BARKER. 


2 a of Springs. Terms reasonable. S. 


Spring House 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


Offers Attractions Unobtainable 


Elsewhere 


The new Bathing Establishment is complete in 
all its appointments, containing Sulphur Baths, 
Turkish and Russian Baths (with Sulphur Vapor), 
a Swimming Bath, Pulverization Room, Inhalation 
Room for treatment of Catarrh, Bronchitis, etc. ; 
Douche Rooms and Sun Bath, Resting Rooms, 
Gymnasium, and other conveniences. Under per- 
sonal charge of Dr. C. C. RANSOM, 152 West Forty- 
eighth Street, New York. 


Spring House and Baths Open June 18 


New York Office: Victoria Hotel 
Illustrated pamphlet. T. R. PROCTOR, Prop’r. 


ROGERS ROCK HOTEL 


LAKE GEORGE 


Open June to October. Address T. 
Manager, Rogers Rock, Essex Co., N. 


ADIRONDACKS 


SARANAC LAKE HOUSE. 
Milo B. Miller, Proprietor. Having resumed con- 
trol of this house, I I shall im future conduct it in a manner 
sully to maintain its former high reputation. Best cuisine; 
delicacies of the season. 2,000 feet above sea-level. 
Hay fever Fine fish — bunting. 1,000 
feet to Nove Address 
ILLER, Saranac Lake, N. ¥ 


EADWAY, 


ery ALBEMARLE, opp. The Windsor. —One 
of the best to #2491 in clas; i all its a 
papmente. to $2.50 per Gay ; oO per week up 
Wy roadway, Springs, N. Y. 
HOUSE. 526 North Broadway, Saratoga 
Springs, N. ¥.—Now open and in complete order 


for the reception of guests. Either ‘transient or perma- 
nent. Mr. ond Mrs. W. S. BALCH. 


LMWOOD HALL, No. 48 Front St., near Broad- 
way, Saratoga s,N.¥. EMORY POT- 
TER, Proprietor. a e year. Mineral spring on 
the place. No bar. rms, $, oo to $12.00 per wee 


ARATOGA SPRINGS, N. ¥.— GARDEN 
road 


VIEW, 534 North B way. Newly painted 
and papered. Accommodations for sixty guests. Open 
ay 1st. Mrs. T. D. CARPENTER. 


HOUSE, 573 North Broadway, 
Saratoga Springs. The broad piazzas, com- 
fortable rooms, and first-c 


a most desirable :topping-place. 
J. HOWLAND, Proprietor. 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in Sarat with 
unsurpassed Open from June to Maven 


ber. For iculars address 
. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


MARSTON COTTAGE 


First-class private boarding-house, pleasantly located 

near the United States and | the S Springs. terme. 
7 to $10 perweek. Mrs. A ON, 29 Wood- 
wn Ave , Saratoga 


EXCELLENT BOARD: 


convenient to the village ; terms reasonable. 
“THE MEADOWS,” Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. — 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Dry, tonic 
air; marvelous waters; croquet and lawn-tennis. Massage, 
Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electro-thermal, all baths and 
all remedial appliances. Send for illustrated circular 


SUMMER REST Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Broad and pleasant piazza. Near principal hotels and 
springs. Termsreasonable. Address M. E. Morse, Prop. 


75 Spring St. 


RIM COTTAGE, 61 Phila. Street, Saratoga 

Springs, N. Y. oted for the elegance of its 

rooms and superior table service. Only a short walk from 
the principal hotels and Congress Spring Park. 


OODLAWN COTTAGE, Saratoga Syringe, 
N. foe pe furnished. Can accommodate 2 
. Open May 1s. For terms 
’ BEERS, M.D., 94 Woodlawn Ave. 


ss service combine to make it: 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Sharon House 


European applications of Sulphur Water. Baths and 
Douche. Electric Bells. Sanitary plumbing through ut. 
Pamphiets and circulars gratis. THOS. K. SHARP. 


OUTSLEY — Sharon Springs, N. Y.— 

Pleasant location. Opens jane 1st. Two minutes’ 
walk from Springs and Ba S or terms, etc., address 
. MORRELL, Proprietor 


Brentford Hall 


On Spuyten Duyvil Heights, 175 feet above the Hud- 
pond fine + el the river, north and south, Harlem Val- 
ley. Inwood, the Pa isades; extensive ‘grounds, wel} 
shaded ; —_—- and croquet; five minutes’ walk from 
station; now open for guests, summer and winter. For 
information apply to I. H. GERRY, Prorrietor, on the 
premises, or 1 eade Street, New York City. 


Churchill Hall 


Stamford, N. VY. 


Greatly enlarged and extensively improved for the season 
of 1892. Added comforts and conveniences. Equipment 
includes gas, electric bells, and electric Hats. Send fos 
descriptive circular with opinions of Henry Ward Beecher 
and Lyman Abbott. . E. CHURCHILL, M.D. 


STAMFORD, GREYCOURT INN 


New York 
Capacity 70. Terms, $30 © 90 $15 a week. 


Opens June 1. yes 


INGLESIDE 
Stamford, N. Y. On Seminary Heights. Open June ist, 
New House. Ail conveniences. Accommodates 
for circular. cé 


he ~ MADISON, Stamford, N. Y.—Fine loca- 
tion and views. Large lawns. Modern improve- 
ments. Rooms large, with clothes-presse-, li 
Table first-class. Circular. A.C. VAN D 


STAMFORD, NEW YORK 
NEW GRANT HOUSE Open June rst 
Send for circularandterms. J. P.& J.G. GRANT. 


Thousand Islands contMpiAN” 


Thousand Island Park, N. Y. 


This new and thoroughly equipped Hotel will open June 
15th. Lighted by electricity. Heated by steam and 
open fires. Two hundred rooms. Rates, three dollars 
day. Special rates to parties and families by week and 
season. Send for information 

INGLEHART & HADCOCK, Pr prietors. 


The WARSAW SALT BATHS 


Warsaw, New York 


The most beautifully situated resort in Western New 
York. The celebrated Natural Salt Brine, and al) 


penere Baths. New buildings, modern appliances. Ad- 

INO. — M.D., W. E. MILLER, 
Med Manager. 

> me House 


Gg CITY HOTEL, Watkins, N 
new, first-c.ass, and newly furnished. Centraily lo- 
Open may 1s Addre 


cated on quiet street. 
J. S. BEVIER, 


ARL YON ARMS HOTEL, WHITE PLAINS, 

.. on Harlem R. R., now oasis 40 minutes from 

pot; 27 rains each aily ; beautiful loca- 

tion ; es table: first-c terms moderate. 
A. G. THOMPSON, Manager, P. O. Box 301. 


North Carolina 


Cloudland Hotel 


of Roan feet abgves sea-level The great 
ern resort for ay fever.”” Average temperature 
ro The most majestic scenery and magnificent cloud 
views. Hotel heated by steam. Open June 28. rite 
for beautiful descriptive Wate ee of information. Ad- 
dress Ww. EK. 


Cloudl an 


Oregon 


RTLAND, OR.—THE One 

the most and elegant — is this 
coun n per y ana upwa 


Pennsylvania 


HE MAPLE GROVE HOUSE, Bushkill, 
Pa. In healthy and mountainous part ot the Dela- 


ware Valley. Farm connected. Fine drives and walks. 
J. H. PLACE. 


| yt + LAKE HOUSE, located 2 


the lake. Pleasant sgetite good ta 
and homelike accommodation 
W. C. VAN “ALLEN, Coolbaugh, Pa. 


CPeputar die HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Popuias élite resort: excellent 

fishing; reasonable ing pares 
——— $8 and $:0 August. M. ruck 


For other advertisements in this department see 
owing pages.) 
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Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island ® 


THE CENTRAL, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
A first class family hotel, convenient te railroad station, 

Delaware River, and all points of interest Large, airy 

rooms. S. D. OVERFIELD. 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 

dale’s Farm House. Open from May till No- 

vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Large 
rooms; shady lawns ; livery. E. T. CROASDALE. 


IN HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Situated on the mountain side, near the station, 
post-office, and all points of interest, First class accom- 
modations at moderate rates. Send for circular. Address 
Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON. 


WATER GAP HOUSE water ‘Gap, Pa. 


A mountain resort on a spur of the Blue Ridge; health- 
ful and beautiful; hotel modern and complete; water from 
mountain springs in bedrooms. Three hours from New 

ork by D., L. . R.R. $16 per week in June and 
October; $18 in July, August, and September. Opens 

une ro. L. W. BRODHEAD. 


BELLEVUE HOTEL 


Dingman’s Ferry, Pike Co., Pa. 
This delightful mountain resort is open for the reception 
cf guests. First-class accommodations ; beautiful scenery; 


leasant drives, walks: boating. fishing, bathing, and 
unting. JAS. FRICK, Proprietor. 


THE VALLEY OF THE DELAWARE 


HIGH FALLS HOTEL 


DINGMAN’S FERRY, PA. 


_ This is the central point of all the beauties and attrac- 
tions of the Delaware Valley. wn tennis grounds; 
bowling alley ; 250 feet of new and wide piazza. 

_ Send for pamphlet eying terms, attrac- 
tions, etc. PHILIP F. FULMER, M.D , Proprietor. 


Lhe oy VIEW HOUSE, located in one of the 

prettic .t spots in the Delaware Valley. Fresh vege- 

tables and gond milk from farm. Prices reasonable. 
Mrs. M. SWARITSWOOD, Egypt Mills, Pike Co., Pa. 


HOTEL ESSICK Hishland Lake 


Most charming mountain resort in America. _For descrip- 
tive pamphlet address H. M. ESSICK, Proprietor. 


CREEK, PA.—Oak Grove 
Cottage. Four miles above Water Gap, on Mil- 
tord Stage road. Large, shady iawn. sree. 


Capacity 50. Livery and farm. 


BLUFF HOUSE 


MILFORD, PIKE CoO., PA. 
On the bank of the Delaware River, 100 feet above the 
water. Ample playgrounds, broad verandas; no malaria, 


no mosquitoes. | e, airy sleeping-rooms, good beds. 
Fishing and hunting. For terms and circulars address 
H. B. WELLS, Proprietor. 


OUNT POCONO, PA.—Belmont House. 

Near p incipal points of interest’ Accommodates 

so. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Send_for 
circular. WILLIAM C. HELLAR. 


kee D COTTAGE, a quiet summer resort, 
& accommodates 60 guests. Situated on spur of Blue 
Ridge, two and a half ‘miles from Water Gap. Special 
rates until July1. C. H. PALMER, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


IGHLAND DELL HOUSE. Open May to 

November; on Spurof Blue Ridge, between Dela- 
ware Water Gap and Stroudsburg; elevation 1,300 feet; 
house heated by steam ; capacity 12 ‘i For circulars ad- 
dress, J. F. FOULKE, Strousburg, Pa. 


SWIFTWATER A summer resort in the Pocono 


Mountains. Svecial rates for May 
and June. Mrs. ARTHUR MAGINNIS, Swiftwater, 
Monroe County, Pa. 


IGHLAND HOUSE, Wernersville, Pa.— 
Most delightfully located; 4 hours from New York; 
all conveniences. Upens April 18. Livery attached. 


Send for circular. 
JAMES SCHAFFER, Proprietor. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


OCEAN HOUSE 


Opens Tune 25. Situated on BELLEVUE AV., the 
most fashionable part of this famous watering-place, an 
adjoining the CASINO, it affords its pa an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the distinctive features 0 

SUMMER LIFE:AT NEWPORT 
not found elsewhere in the place. 

For illustra'ed pamphlet, “‘NEWPORT AND ITS 
ADVANTAGES AS A SUMMER RESORT,” 2¢- 
dress JOHN G. WEAVER, Jr.,. MANAGER OCEAN 
HOUSE, NEWPORT, R. L.,or EVERETT HOUSE, 
NEW YORK. 


Vermont 


VERMONT 


Brunswick Springs 


A delightful resort in the White Mountains. Enlarged, 
and now accommodates 200 guests. Opens May 20. Six 
distinct springs of mineral water. 1,110 feet above the 
sea. Perfect drainage. $10 to ra r week. For 
booklet address ENRY SMITH. 


SIASCONSET, NANTUCKET 


For responsible and private family only, thoroughly 
furnished — with 10 rooms. Rent for season, $250. 
Address E. H. WALKER, Auburndale, Mass. 


N. H.—Four miles from Hillsborough 
ily t acation season, hou: \~ 
‘oe for benefit of Church. 
Address Rev. AARON PORTER, Derring, N. H. 


O RENT, furnished, by month or for summer season, 
1892, a roomy cottage, just rebuilt with all improv 

ments, at Jefferson, N. H., directl opr. Waumbek Hotel. 

ddress Miss M. M. Stevenson, P. ox 2,787, N.Y.C. 


AKE GEORGE.—Furnished cottage; lovely loca- 
tion on lake shore. Near hotels; shade trees; 
iazza; dockage for boat; ice, A cottage for sale. Mar- 

otine at dvor. WHtLsoN, 22 Wiiliam Street, New York. 


SARATOGA, N. Y. 


A fine list of furnished cottages. All modern im 
From $250 to $1,800 for season. Dor 
etc.. address 


THOMAS DOUGLASS, Real Estate 
378 Broadway 


Summer Board in Vermont and 
on Lake Champlain’s Shores 
Your attention is respectfully invited to 

‘‘Summer Homes Among the Green Hills of 

Vermont and Along the Shores of Lake 

Champlain,” an illustrated book containing a 

selected number of the best family homes 

for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
from $4 to $10 per week. Also, list of best 
hotels, with description and rates. Mailed free 

on application to W. R. Babcock, S. P. A., 

353 Broadway, New York; T. H. Hanley, 

N. E. P. A., 260 Washington Street, Boston, 

Mass., or S. W. Cummings, G. P. A., Central 

Vermont Railroad, St. Albans, Vt. 


West Virginia 


AURORA, West Virginia 


THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA. 
THE AURORA HOUSE AND ANNEX 
Will open June 1. The finest health resort in the Alle- 


hanies; accommodations first-class ; /Prene reasonable. 
Write for circular. J. H. SHAFFER. Propr. 


The Berkeley Springs Hotel 


The Boumeteg Springs, West Virginia, will open 
une 1, 1892. Partlyrefurnished. Painted and peered. 
or information address the undersigned, Berkeley 

Springs, Morgan Co., W. Va. 

GEORGE FREEMAN, Proprietor. 


HAMPSHIRE CoO., W. VA. 
Send for Pamphlet and see what 
: this celebrated watering-place offers 
SPFiNgS to all‘out or health, those broken 
down from overwork, or those in 
search of a lovely Summer home 
for solid comfort and pleasure. 
W. H. SALE, Prop. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va. 


Grand Central Hotel 


And Cottages now open for the season. El-vation 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea. Unsurpassed Sum- 
mer‘ limate. Accommodations first-class. Splendid rail- 
road service. Elegant vestibule trains. 

For information inquire at office of Ches, & Ohio Railway, 
362 Broadway, or b. F. EAKLE, Superintendent. 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
MT. SUNSET HOUSE 


Health and pleasure resort; 1,300 feet above tide- 
water. Pure air. cy and bracing, equal to Colorado. 
Opes pa and particulars. ad- 

ess D. . ounset P. UO., 


Rhode Island 


The Pettaquamscutt 


Narraganset Pier, R. I. 


Opens June rst. Fine location. Terms, $2 per day; 
$10 per week. G. E. WOOD, Manager. 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 


Watch Hill House 


Opens June 20, '92 
A. R. HALE, Proprietor. 


SUMMER COTTAGES. 
Seaside Homes 


Lovers of nature_cannot find a more desirable location 
than Cushiug’s Island, Maine. Strictly private; no 
picnics or excursions, Land will be sold in lots of one 
acre or more. Several first-class cottages for sale. Mea 
at hotel, if desired. Send for illustrited catalogue. 


FRANCIS CUSHING, Portland, Me. 


O RENT from July 1 to Sept. 1, sew, fully fur- 
nished Cottage in the CONNECTICUT VALLEY, vil- 
lage of ELasthampton, Muss Nine reoms; ail modern 
conveniences; beautiful view. Within ten minutes’ wa'k 
of Post-office, Telegraph Office, and Railroad Station. 
Hasthampton is on the main liae of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Kailroad, four miles from Northamp- 
ton. Four convenient trains to and from New York each 
day. Terms, $60 per month. Address Lock Box 132, 
Easthampton, Mass. 


O_LET—Most desirable cottage at Nonquitt, 
Mass. Thoroughly furnished ; seven lodging ruoms; 
beautiful view; tennis court; admirable location, cou- 
venient to hetel and beaches. Inquire of 
E. WILLIAMS HERVEY, New Bedford. 


TRAVEL 
RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pi r 24 N. R,, foot of Franklin St., for 
Cranstons. West Point, Cold Spring, Cornwall, Fishkill 
Landing, and Newburg week days, 5 P.mM.; Sundays, 9 A.M. 


We can tell you everything about 
EASTERN NEW ENCLAND 
and the Maritime Provinces, and invite inquiries. 
F. E. BOOTHBY, G. P. A. Maine Central R. R., 
All of our publications sent free. ortland, Me 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” and “City of New York’ 
City of Chie: By 
City of Berlin, 491 Tons. 
City of Chester, 4,770 Tens. 


These Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 

and fastest in the world, and are well known for 

the regularity and rapidity of their passages across the 
tlantic. 

e Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Barber’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc., provided. these 
Steamers are ited with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 


vice, Table, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 


Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
Line from Antwerp to New York or Phila- 


at - RATES and circulars giving full information, 
app 

INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 


6 Bow.inc Green, New York. 
307 W tT St., Philadelphia. 
32 Soutu CLarK Srt.. Chicag 


MOUNTAINS, SPRINGS, AND SEASHORE 


Old Point Comfort, Virgfria 
each, Natural Bridge, Go- 
shen: the White hur, Hot, 
Warm, Rockbndge 
S Alum, Sweet Chalybeate, Old 
Sweet. Salt Suiphur, ed 
S ulphur Springs, and man 
Te other Vi Mountain an 
ashore Resorts are located 
on or near the Chesapeake & Ohio Rai way, and_ are 
reached in from twelve to fourteen hours’ ride from New 
York, through the grandest scenery east of the Rocky 
ountains, The s*rvice inaugurated May 15th, 1892, is 
complete and incomparable 

The tamous F. F. V. Limited is a vestibuled chain of 
splendor trom smoker to rear sleeper, and challenges com- 
parison. Composite car, day coach, dining-car, and Pull- 
man pospers run solid between New York and Cincinnati; 
and Pullman sieepers between Washington and Louis- 
ville,and O'd Pomt Comiort and Cincinnati. Entire train 
lighted with electricity and dining-car ventilated with elec- 
tric fans. Leaves New York, 5:00 p.M.; Philadelphia, 
7:40 P M ; Baltimore, g 55 P.M.; Washin ton, 11:10 P.M. 
daily, and passes the Springs stations between 6:00 and 

{00 A M , arriving Cincinnati 6:25 P.M, 

The ** Cincinnati Vestibule ” leaves Wa-hington d ily at 
2:00 P M., and passes the Springs stations between 6:00 
avd 8:00 PM, arriving Cincinnati 8:10 a.m. A solid, 
vestibuled, newly equipped, electric-lighted train, with 
Pullman sleepers _ « onnects in B. & P. station. Washing- 
ton, with Pennsylvania R. R. train leavin ew Yor 
8:00 A.M., Philadeiphia 10:20 a.m.,and Baltimore 12:40 
P.M.,on week-days 

The mountains of V'rginia are romantic, historic, pic- 
turesque. The beautiful is evcrywhere, and the wine of 
life in the baimy air. Health and pleasure seekers will 
find jee Springs region of the Allieghanics aa earthly 
paradise. 

For summer folders and descriptive pamphlets address 
Recreation spepastmont of this paper. 

For tickets, baggage-ch*cks, sleeping-car reservations, 
etc., apply to Pennsylvania _R.R Ticket cesin New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, or the following 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway agencies: 

NEW YORK: 362 Broadway; Frank McConnell, 

Agent 
WASHINGTON: 1421 and 513 Penn. Ave., and 
B & P.Station; Geo M. Bond, Passenger Agent. 
OSCAR G. MURRAY, H. W. FULLER, 


Trafic Manager, General Pasenger Agent 
incianatl Ohio. Washington, 
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‘Twilight Park 
in the Catskills 


“ Thousand minstrels woke within me, 
‘Our music's in the hells ;’ 
Gayest pictures rose to win me, 
Leopard-colored rills. 
Up !—If thou know’ st who calls 
To twilight parks of beech and pine.” 


—EMERSON’S “ MONADNOC,” 


I did not intend to advertise any more, but 
who could resist such a pat quotation ? 

Twilight Park is a cottage colony in the 
nearest mountain region to New York, and 
one of the most picturesque; dotted along the 
slope of High Peak at Haines Falls, 2,000 feet 
high, above the malaria and mosquito line; 
embowered in forest trees, beech, birch, hem- 
lock, and hard maple; swept by constant 
breezes up and down the Clove, and hence 
always dry and airy, and with a view East and 
West for fifty miles. 

Here fifty families have summered since 
1888 in tasteful cabins and cottages, costing 
from $500 to $3,000, without housekeeping 
cares, taking their meals at Club Houses 
($7 table board), and remaining from June to 
October. 

There are good roads and abundant foot- 
The railroad station is 8 minutes dis- 
tant; time, 5 hours from New York. High 
Peak, Round Top, Wild-Cat Falls, the Old 
Mountain House, the Kaaterskill Falls and 
Hotel, North Mountain, and Palenville are 
within easy walk. It is a pleasant ride to 
Onteora, Elka Park, East Kill, Stony Clove, 
Hunter, and the Overlook. There are 
drives for every day in the month, and 
the landscape is “constant to a constant 


paths. 


change.” 

The Park is a Young Folks’ Paradise. We 
have had nearly threescore children each 
year, and not a serious case of sickness. 
We make the children happy; that pleases 
the mother, and the fathers have to be con- 
tented. 

Finally, good drainage, pure water, careful 
heed to sanitation—as a matter of course. 

For those who like to continue the winter’s 
whirl there is abundant choice. Others who 
prefer rest and quiet can find it at the Park. 
Seaboard residents should spend a part of 
their vacation in the mountains. There has 
been a steady drift for years in that direction. 


Address 
CHAS. F. WINGATE, 
Sanitary Engineer. 
No. 119 Pearl St., 
Hanover Square. 


THOS. J. STEWART 


= Leading CLEANER 
ost Complete and La ks in Existence. 
Padded Vans f REMOVI No FUR 

The largest SLORAGE WAREHOUSE ie 

54 BROADWAY, Nuw York. “Telephone 8th S 6 
AND 5TH STs., Jersey City. elephone tc 


Wedding 
Stationery 


Until the end of June, we recom- 
mend the early placing of orders for 
wedding invitations, announcements, 
cards, etc. On receipt of stamp we 
will send our price-list and samples of 
cards and engraving to any address. 
Estimates furnished for monograms, 
dies, stamping, and illuminating, in- 
cluding the best quality of writing- 
paper of smooth and linen finish, and 
in all the desirable tints and sizes. 
Send for price-list, in which will be 
found suggestions for souvenirs appro- 
priate for Bridegrooms, Ushers, or 
Best Men. 


}. H. Johnston & Co. 


17 Union Square, N. Y. 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Silverware 


High Class Dress Goods 


At Reduced Prices 


We have transferred from our wholesale 
department several hundred pieces of 
High Class Dress Goods, marking them 
at prices that represent less than half 
their landing price at this port. 

Four, five, and six dollar Novelties now 
reduced to $1.75 and $2 per yard. 

Two and three dollar Novelties now 
marked $1 and $1.25 per yard. 

Several lines of the richest styles have 
been divided into dress patterns. These 
have been marked $8.00 and $10.00 per 
dress—extraordinary value. 

All of the goods are this season’s im- 
portation, fine in quality and artistic in 
style. Purchasers who have delayed the 
selection of their Summer wardrobes will 
find the best of materials for the price 
of commonplace goods during this sale. 

A new arrival of Embroidered Serges 
and Crepes in all-over needle-work is 
also noted. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


ER 


Deright, and 
To Prices and Ex 


changed 
sth Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 


CARPETS 


Prices Lowest Ever Known 


Attention is called to the following specialties : 


Wilton Velvets 


A New Line of best quality at the price of a Body Brussels. 


A New Make Brussels 


10 patterns to introduce 
AT A HALF DOLLAR PER YARD. 


OUR 


New Weave Ingrains 


As rich in effect and, we believe, equal in wear to a Brus- 
sels. 


Extra Supers 


A large line, patterns we do not intend duplicating, at 
less than the cost of production. 


Carpets and Rugs 


made out of remnants and odd pieces, in all sizes, suitable 
for all kinds of rooms, will be closed out AT REM- 
NANT PRICES. Just the thing for Hotels, Cot- 
tages, and Summer Residences. Bring size of room. 


MATTINGS 


Our new importations of China and Japanese Straw now 
on exhibition. 

We have the white and red check and some fancy 
patterns, 


FROM 85 PER ROLL. 


Jointless China and Seamless Japanese Mattings at 
25c. per yard, or $9 per roll of 40 yards. 

A Special Bargain in ALGERIAN, TURKISH, 
and SCOTCH MADRAS CURTAINS, especially 
adapted for Cottage Draperies. Slip Covers for Furni- 
ture (a specialty). 

A large number of Fine Upholstered Suits and 
Odd Pieces Furniture which we offer at prices far 
below those usually charged for first-class work. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


6th Ave., 13th and 14th Sts. 


SUMMER WEAR 


ped SINGLE PLY for 
gee children, Misses & Ladies. 


jess 
lees 
ont 


: are superior to all others. 
—Tape-fastened Buttons, Cord-edge Button Holes— 
Clamp Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose Sup- 
porter. Shape permits full expansion of lungs. 
Gives are ty sure your waist is stam ped 
SEWwS E.’”’ 

FERRIS BROS. an Patentees, 
vay New York. 

For Sale by ALL TAILERS. 
MARSHALL FIELD CO.. Chicago, Ill., 
Wholesaie Western Agents e 


‘IF YOU WANT - - 


SPOONS AND FORKS. FOR SERVICE, 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 


WILL LAST A LIFE-TIME. 


Each piece is marked on back of handle, 
**E STERLING INLAID HE.’’ 
Our improved Sectional Plated Spoons and Forks are 
guaranteed and marked 
**HOLMES & EDWARDS Xiv.’’ 
Ask your Jeweler for Guarantee Certificates, or 
send to us for Catalogue. 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


SAAB 


GUUL 
/7 SENSE 
Corset Waists 
are now made in 
TING CLOTH, 
lso in FINE 
iif: 
fi 
|S | 
\ BICYCLES 
New, Latest Pattern § 
Bicycles for LOO. Ch 
BICYCLES, GUNS & TYP RS taken exc 
| 
| 
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Financial 


It seems unnecessary to refer weekly to 
the condition of the money market when 
the condition is so uniformly one way ; 
rates only change by becoming easier week 
by week, while this week the non-shipment 
abroad of gold has left all the accumula- 
tions—both from the interior and from the 
Treasury transactions—undisturbed, so 
that the banks have gained in reserve 
nearly $4,000,000, fully one-half of which 
is in specie. 

On the other side of the water, at Lon- 
don, Paris, and Berlin money is accumu- 
lating, and discount rates in all three of 
these centers have dropped to 1 to 1% per 
cent. in Paris, % to 1 per cent. in London, 
and 1% per cent.in Berlin for sixty to 
ninety days. The question is becoming a 
very pressing one, “ What shall we do with 
our money?” We are asking it, and Eu- 
rope is asking it. The main general fea- 
ture that has played the most prominent 
part in the security markets for the week 
is the one of floods in the Western valleys 
and bottom lands. The daily papers have 
made the most of them, and they have cer- 
tainly been serious enough; but now that 
the weather has changed for the better all 
through the regions flooded, and now 
that we begin to measure the losses, 
we find that, while serious enough, they 
are not of vital importance as affecting the 
crops ; droughts are a good deal worse than 
water in their influence on crop conditions. 
The chief questions are, first, What is the 
area covered by these floods ? and, second, 
How much damage to that areas likely to 
be realized? Inagood deal of the country 
inundated the corn crop has not gone in; 
therefore, in this respect, the only damage 
which can result will be in a little later crop- 
harvest, yet even this may be rectified by 
forcing weather. The same may be said 
of the spring wheat crop, while the winter 
wheat crop is so far advanced, and in some 
instances gathered, that but a very small 
percentage of it is likely to be affected ; 
late crops are frequently very large with 
good weather during the summer. It is 
plain that at this early period but little 
calculation can be made on exaggerated 
reports of crop damages by floods; this is 
a vast country, and the area of it seriously 
touched by these weather conditions is 
comparatively small. 

The special influences at work in the 
markets for the week past were, first, the 
stopping of dividends on the Northern 
Pacific preferred stock; this was, clearly, 
very properly done; the earnings have fallen 
off of late on this great road, due to 
several causes, special and otherwise, and 
the Board of Directors did rightin taking the 
prudent step they did. Thesecond special 
cause is the development of the fact that 
the present plan for reorganizing the 
Richmond Terminal Company must be 
quite radically modified before the man- 
agers of the movement can get in the 
underlying bondholders. Steps are being 
taken to remodel the plan, and the changes 
will be considered and settled upon during 
the coming week. These events narrated 
have had the effect to depress the security 
markets temporarily, with the aid of a 
determined effort on the part of the bear 
element on Wall Street, so that the Granger 
railway shares and the Transcontinental 
railway shares have declined from 2 to 5 
per cent., Northern Pacific stocks leadiny, 
followed by Union Pacific, Chicago and 
Rock Island, Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy, and, to a slight degree only, St. 
Paul. We say temporarily, because un- 
derlying these superficial causes which 


affect our markets is the other cause re- 
ferred to in the first instance, of a pleth- 
ora of money, which is a constant and 
growing factor in favor of appreciation. 
The evidence of foreign buying of our 
stocks and bonds is accumulating in the 
weakness of foreign exchange and in the 
absorption of securities in the markets. 
These evidences are very clear to students 
of the financial conditions now at work, 
and the effect of their continuance will be 
to prove that a heavy buying movement 
from the other side is clearly on foot ; a few 
weeks at most, we think, will demonstrate 
to the dullest observer not only the fact of 
this movement, but the magnitude of it. 
In the meantime, a very large short inter- 
est has accumulated in the leading stocks, 
which will soon accelerate an advance in 
the general speculative list. The bank 
statement is as follows : 


Legal tenders, increase............. 2,657,600 
Deposits, 3,759,000 
Reserve, 3,783,800 


This leaves the banks with a surplus re 
serve of about $19,000,000, with money 
closing at 1% to 2 per cent. on call, and 3 
to 3% per cent. for six months. 

WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 


i. 308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


For ‘Travelers 


IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau St., N. VY. 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston 
House in Paris, MUNROE & Co. 


‘The iddlesex 


Banking (Company 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 114,000 


Offers © per cen rbentures, secured by deposit 
of sist mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Amount of issue Jimtted by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, Executors, &c., can wmvest in these bonds. 


Defaulted 
Mortgages 


Correspondence regarding them 
invited. Collections made. 
liable valuations given. Real Es 
tate rented and sold. Write for 
our references. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 


Boston, 101 Devonshire St. 
Philadelphia, Drexel LOpeka, Kas, 


[Jnited States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORE 
45 and 47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$9,750,000 


This Company is a legal depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and. is authorized to 
act as guardian or trustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled te 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, and Women unaccustomed to the 
transaction of business, as well as Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions, will find this 
Company a convenient depository for money. 


John A. Stewart, George Bliss, 
President. Vice-President. 
James S. Clark, Henry L. Thornell, 
Second Vice-President. 
Louis G. Hampton, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


Witson G. Hunt, Lipsey, 


D. Lorp, Crossy Brown, 
SAMUBL SLOAN, DWARD COOPER, 
Low W. Bavarp CuTTING. 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
mM. ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. Orr, 
H. Macy, 
Joun HaARSEN RHOADES, m. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPs STOKES, Gustav_H. ScHwas, 
Geo. Henry WARREN, FRANK LYMAN, 
GgorGce BLIss, F. ViseTor, 
Wa. WALDORF AsToR. 


Safe and Good Investment 


FIND OUT all about-Nantahala before 
you invest. 


The men at the helm are tried and trne. They are 
earnest workers, determined to make Nantahala the 


crowning piece of Town Building and Development Enter- 
prise in this country. 


$20.00 per Month 
: for ten months gets 
$200.00 Stock and Deed 
to a Town Lot. 


Money spent on property. No Salaried 
Figureheads. No Debts. No Bonds, 
DO NO?’ INVEST UNTIL YOU 


LEARN ALL ABOUT 


The Nantahala Marble, 

The Nantahala Talc, 

The Nantahala Slate, 

The Nantahala Timber, 
and The Nantahala Company. 


—IT IS 


SAFE, SOLID, SURE 


If you invest and get 25 per cent. Dividends, don’t 
be surprised If the lot you get with every 8200.00 of 
stock should be worth $1,000.00 in two years, 
don’t wonder. 

Samples in Bennett Building, New York City. 

Address for prospectus, etc., 

A. J. McBRIDE, 

10 Gate City Bank Build’g, ATLANTA, GA. 
or Bennett Building, New York. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


is now the leading city of the Northwest in Popula- 
tion, Manufacturing, Commerce, and Finance. 


LOANS 


made there with judgment are good beyond a doubt, 
and grow better and better with the certain’ 
of the city. 
Our Association makes loans only upon First |Mortgages 
on city property, to be repaid in monthly installments. 
Our investors’ certificates share in the profits, and while 


h 


The Home Savings | Money with this Association 
and ol will earn nearly Three Times 
Associa as much as in an ordinary 
of Minneapolis. | savings bank, and can be with- 
Assets, - $750,coo | drawn at 30 days’ notice. 


For He F, NEWHALL, eastern Otice 


533 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Safe Investments, 


How to 
Make Them” 


is the title of a little book 
which we publish and 
send free. It is worth 
your reading, even if you 
have only a hundred 
dollars to place. 


The Provident 
Co. 


Please mention The Christian Union 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CAPITAL, $2,049,550.00 
SURPLUS, $800,000.00 
ASSETS, $14,074,813.56 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Returning from 3 to 6 per Cent. 
6% DEBENTURE BONDS 


VALUABLE BOOK ABOUT INVESTMENTS 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 


OFFICES: 


40 Wall St... NEW YORK. 
117 Devonshire St... BOSTON. 
Cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., PHILADELPHIA. 


$15,000, First Mortgage 


for sale, payable in gold. Value of security, $45,000. 
Fire insurance assigned, $20,000. Size of notes, 
$500 and $1,000. Time, 5 years. Rate,7 per cent., or 
guaranteed at 6 per cent. 


The Vermont Investment Co. 
144 College St., Burlington, Vt. 


SAFEST oF att INVESTMENTS 


CITY ano B 0) N S on 
COUNTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application. 


15 Wall Street, New York. 
BOSTON. CHICACO, 


WENTY Years’ ence and Residence in 
Eastern Kansas, where we invest. 
Our securities bear the highest rates compati- 
ble with safety. Our Company is under super- 
vision of, and has been examined and licensed by, the 
Banking’ Departments of New York and assa- 
chusetts. 
solicited. Satistector ENT ¢ 
VADDELL 
Otta 
Or 80 State “St., ‘Albany N. Y. 
He also collect Western Mortgages on reasonable terms. 


POur Investment Share Certificates will net 
you 8 per cent. Prune farms of Oregon cannot be sur- 
passed, By our finding large tracts we are enabled to 
sell at lowcost. Crops «np NEVER FAIL IN 
SON. Send for our new Prospectu 
Tue Farm Trust & Loan Co. Portland, Oregon. 


REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. | 
} THE CROWN 

| LAVENDER 
SALTS 


Sold everywhere, in Crown stoppered bottles only. 


& HEAD NOISES CURED 


lwhe 


“Owen Meredith’s ” Poems 


We spent three months together almost 
alone in Portugal, for his wife was away 
in England and there was no society, and 
every day my admiration and love for 
Lord Lytton grew greater. On diplomatic 
business I do not remember that we 
wasted a single word or a single thought, 
for there were no questions pending, but 
we spent our mornings writing poetry, and 
our afternoons wandering on donkey-back 
through the cork woods, and our evenings 
in readings and recitations. He was a 
wonderful reciter, almost an improvisatore, 
and would seize upon any story he had 
heard or read and show in admirable 
words and with fragments of half-im- 
promptu verse how it could be turned 
into a poem. In these moods he was as 
one inspired, and having listened to him 
one went away impressed with the idea 
that one had heard something greater and 
more beautiful and more dramatic than 
any written drama. Thus, too, it some- 
times happened that, reading the same 
poem afterward in its final form, one was 
a little disappointed. The extreme brill. 
iancy was gone with his words, and the 
effect, though still beautiful, had become 
paler and less vivid. 

The truth is, that while his imagina- 
tion was wonderfully quick and facile, as 
is the case, I believe, with all poets of a 
high order, he lacked somewhat of that 
rigid self-denial and labor in the choice of 
words and phrases which produces the 
absolutely best finished work. He allowed 
himself, how often, to be led aside, as it 
were, by butterflies from his path, follow- 
ing a rhyme here and a fancy there to the 
less perfect rendering of the main idea. 
In recital, these digressions seemed in 
their place, being lightly passed over, 
while the main points had all their due 
prominence. The suddenness of changes 
were only a new charm which carried the 
listener on. In reading, however, one was 
more critical, and the poems became poems 
only.—W. S. Blunt, in the Nineteenth 
Century. 


General Custer and the Band 


Every orchestra or band leader knows 
from experience that it often takes great 
tact and skill to manage a refractory body 
of musicians. The Buffalo “Courier ” 
relates an amusing story of General Cus- 
ter’s shrewdness in dealing with a stubborn 
regimental band. The gallant cavalryman 
believed in having martial music on all 
possible occasions. He would have the 
band out at five o’clock in the morning and 
the last thing in the evening. One day, 
when the narrator’s regiment had just 
come into camp, General Custer ordered 
the band out. The men were tired, and 
reported that they had lost the mouth- 
pieces to their instruments. “ Very well,” 
said the General, “ you may take pickaxes 
and shovels and help repair the roads. 
You may find the missing mouthpieces 
while you are working.” Itis unnecessary 
to state that the band played soon after. 


Nothing Better 

Every tennis-player needs the best obtainable racket 
to enjoy to the fullest extent the delightful f= 
which has become so popular in all parts ef our land. 
The American Tate, ich was first offered to the 
public some four years ago by Messrs. Horace Part- 
ne & Co., of 497 Washington Street, Boston, 

sprang immediate y into popularity with the best 
players, and has retained its place in the first rank 
ever since. Improvements have been made from 
time to time, and the American Tate Racket for 
1892 (according to the oy of many of the lead- 
ing players) touches t ighest point of excellence 
which has yet been attained in this direction. Cata- 
logue and price list of tennis goods and athletic 
goons of all kinds will be cont by Messrs. Partridge 

Co. to any reader of T hristian Union on 
application. 


BOOKS BY 
Hamilton W. Mabie 
The following books by Mr. HAMILTON W. 


MaBiE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE, 
I2mo. $1.25. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. ti2mo. $1.25. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo, $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 
Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
The illustrations are photogravures from 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank 1. 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, with 
photogravures on Japanese paper, gilt edges. 
Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 


Address The Christian Union 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


“English” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 
Delivered free to any address. 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 

E. O. THOMPSON 


Merchant Tailor and Clothier, 
245 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORE 


Licbig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


The Standard for Purity, 
Flavor, and 


Wholesomeness 
only with A 
ustus von Liebig’s ~ 
signature as shown: 


ORGANS rrespondence invited 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mazes. 


Bett FOUNDRY, 


CHURCH | Established 1827 
Co 


BELLS, PEALS CHIMES. 
Prices aad Terms Free. Name this 


Gray Hair. Most satisfactory Hair grower 


IMAL HEALTH warranted to renew youthful coher te 


Hair Book & boa Kits Conne, Beat FREE 


HOSE ariswering an advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
the Publisher by stating that they 

saw the Advertisement in THE CHRISTIAN 
NION. 
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Bits of Fun 


The spider probably thinks that the bee 
is wasting time in making honey.—Ram’s 
Horn. 


A man’s political friends are not always 
the men he would like to trade horses 
with.— Columbus Post. 


“ That is an angel of a house,” said she. 
“ Not quite,” he replied. “ It has only one 
wing.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


The new name for the man who throws 
a banana peel on the sidewalk is a banan- 
archist.— Zexas Siftings. 


The woman who paints her face forgets 
that the world is full of people who have 
good eyesight.— Ram's Horn. 


Amy—Mabel, do you ever think about 
marriage? Mabel—Think is no name for 
it. I worry.—Zrooklyn Life. 


At Sea.—She—*“ And why is a ship 
called ‘she’? He—“ Aye, ma’am! be- 
cause the rigging costs so much.”—/udy. 


When you find a woman who thinks her 
husband is the wisest man who ever lived, 
you find one who hasn’t been to school 
much.—fam’s Horn. 


“What do you do when a woman asks 
you to guess her age?” “I guess my 
guess to myself, knock off thirty per cent, 
and generally come near making myself 
adored.”—Harfer’s Bazar. 


‘“‘How is old Bronson now, doctor ?” 
“His is an encouraging case.” “Think 
he’ll get well, eh?” “Oh, no. But I think 
I can keep him as he is for years to come.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


Mrs. Van Ogden—Oh, we poor women ! 
We have to ask for every cent we get. 
Mr. Van Ogden—That’s where you are 
lucky ; we men would be mighty glad to 
get it by asking.—Smith, Gray & Co.'s 
Monthly. 


Not Proven.—“ How parental instinct 
glorifies even the brutes! See our old 
Tom-cat: how fond he is of his kittens!” 
“Fond of them? I should say he was! 
He has eaten two of them this week.” — 
Elmira Eckoes. 


Bertha breaks her doll, and it is sent out 
to be repaired. A few days later Bertha 
goes to the store after it, but it cannot be 
found. “Her name is Marguerite,” she 
explains, to facilitate the search.—Le Fig- 
aro and the Evening Post. 


Employer (sternly, to clerk)—I’m not at 
all satisfied with your accounts, Bagster. 
Clerk—Why not, sir? Aren't they well 
done? Employer—Yes, too well done. 
They’re cooked.— Drake's Magazine. 


Doesn’t Keep Anything.—Scribbler— 
I lent the editor my umbrella a few days 
ago, as he forgot his, and it looked like 
rain. Tomson—Has he returned it yet? 
Scribbler (sadly)\—No; but he will; he 
returns everything of mine.—77ruzh. 


Friend—What on earth are you doing 
to that picture? Great Artist—I am rub- 
bing a piece of raw meat over this rabbit 
in the foreground. Mrs. De Shoddie will 
be here this afternoon, and when she sees 
her pet dog smell of that rabbit she'll buy 
it—.Vew York Weekly. 


“My darling,” said the ardent young 
chemist, “ you are worth your weight in pure 
iridium.” And she felt just a trifle uneasy 
about it until she made inquiries next sy | 


and found the dear, foolish fellow had 
appraised her at six million dollars and 
some odd cents.—Puck. 


A young couple went down to Castle 
Garden to engage a girl of all work. A 
tidy, trim little Swede attracted them. 
“Can you cook?” they asked. “No,” 
she answered, demurely. “Can you wash 
andiron?” “No.” “Can yousweep and 
make beds?” “No.” “Well, what can 
you do?” “I can milk reindeer.” She 
was not engaged.—__Vew York Evening 
Sun. 


A witness who had given his evidence 
in such a way as to satisfy everybody in 
court that he was committing perjury, 
being cautioned by Justice Maule, said at 
last: “ My lord, you may believe me or 
not, but I stated not a word that is false, 
for I have been wedded to truth from my 
infancy.” “Yes, sir,” said Justice Maule; 
“but the question is, how long you have 
been a widower.” — 7imes. 


Spurgeon sometimes carried dramatic 
action to a ludicrous excess in the pulpit. 
Mr. Haweis says that once, in the middle 
of his sermon, the preacher shouted out: 
“ What’s that thee says, Paul, ‘I can do 
all things’? I'll bet thee half a crown o’ 
that.” So the preacher took out half a 
crown and put it on the Bible. “ How- 
ever,” he continued, “let’s see what the 
Apostle has tosay for himself.” So he 
read on, “‘through Christ that strength- 
eneth me.’ Oh,” says he, “if that’s the 
terms of the bet, I’m off!” and he put the 
half-crown back into his pocket.—Argo- 
naut. 


ANODYNE 


LINIMENT 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 


ORICINATED 
For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


By an Old Family Physician. 
SOOTHING, HEALING, PENETRATIN 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 


Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment for Croup, Colds 
Throat. Toneilitis, Colic, and Pains. Re 
ru 


Cures Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, ere 
Morhus, Chilblains, Cha Soreness in Body or 

Stiff or Strains. Inhale for Nervous Headac! 
let free. Sold everywhere. Price % cta 
#0. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass 


SONS 
NOs 


PIA for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Werkmanship, and 
Great Durability. Soild on easy terms. Olid 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information. 

170 Tremont &St.. Boston. Mase. 


THIS LOT COST 
60 CenrTs. 


‘ fy Wishing Fowde. 


LARGER QUANTITY, 
BeTTerR QUALITY, 
On y 25 Cents. 


No Sane 
Woman 


would pay 12 cents a pound for Pow- 
dered Soap when she could buy it in 
bars for 6 cents, though every woman 
knows that Powdered soap is handier 
and better than soap in bars or cakes. 
But when a woman can buy Powdered 
soap for the SAME PRICE as bar soap, 
of course she takes the Powdered soap 
for it does % her work and the other 


Yi is no work at all. 


Gold Dust 


WASHING 
POWDER 


IS POWDERED SOAP AT BAR SOAP PRICES. It is sold by every 
enterprising grocer in wholesale packages (4 lbs.) for 25 CENTS. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. BOSTO 
ALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO sa 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND ORE. PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


ASK YOUR GROCHR 
The Celebrated 


MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 338 MILLION LBS. 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union 8Sq., N. Y, 
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Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


An artificial food for babies should contain 
every element of nutrition in proper proportion, 
in order that the growing child may receive 
nourishment that produces a proper growth of 
muscle, bone and flesh. Horlick’s Malted Milk 
is such a food. it is made of the best cows’ milk 
combined with wheat and barley, specially 
prepared and adapted to the needs of the 


Healthy 


owing baby, who when fed upon it (not 
coma is far less liable to attacks of Cholera- 
Infantum and Marasmus than when other arti- 
ficial or starchy foods are used. 


Babies 


in good health are never cross and ish, 
Fretful days and restless nights are often the 
symptoms of coming trouble. 
At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. | 
THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


The glorious days of open 
doors—all outside is smiling 
welcome—here’s health and 
joy all unconfined—tThe cy- 
cler sees everything — he’s 
where everything is—as free 
as freedom—from the heights 
of exhilarated happiness he 
cannot fall— from his Co- 
lumbia Safety. 


All about Columbias free on applica- 
tion to any Columbia agent, or sent 
vy, mail for two two-cent stamps. Pope 

fg. Co., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


"ROOFING 


Is unequaled for house, barn, factory, or out-buildings, 
and costs half the price of shingles, tin, or iron. 


It is ready for use and easily applied by any one. 
FOR SHED OR HENHOUSE 
On steep or flat surface. Excellent roof, complete 


$2.00 Per 100 square feet. $2.00 


Send stamp for sample and state size of roof. 
Ind. Paint & Roofing Co. 42 W. Broadway, New York. 


MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 
A Purely Vegetable Expee- 
lorant ; not a violent remedy ; 
and very agreeable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


5) RUCKEL & HENDEL. N.Y. 


Correspondence 


We Second This Motion! 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I am a commercial traveler, employed 
by one of the best houses in New York, 
and writing for a newspaper is out of my 
line, but I want to make a few suggestions 
that may induce you or some one to say 
something that will be the means of call- 
ing a few more strangers into city churches 
Sunday evening. 

My home is in Maine, but I spent last 
Sunday in New York, and, seeking a place 
to attend evening service, 1 was very 
strongly impressed with the need of a /itt/e 
worldly wisdom in running a church. 

I found out by the daily paper there 
would be an address to young men at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, Sunday evening, so 
about half-past seven I walked down Sixth 
Avenue from Forty-second Street, and 
arrived at the church about seven thirty- 
five. 

The first thing impressed on my mind 
was that I had struck a pretty lonesome 
church ona lonely corner. There evidently 
were three doors on the front of the church. 
Two were open, but just inside were inner 
doors with narrow glass,so you could see 
very little light. No one seemed to be 
going in, but I went into the vestibule and 
looked into the church. There were only 
four or five people inside, and it looked so 
lonesome I went out and started to find 
some other church. 

The theater opposite was a blaze of 
light, and I went over to see what was 
going on; but as it was not a religious 
service, I came back, thinking I would go 
over to Madison Avenue; but, passing the 
church again, I saw a few people going in, 
and I concluded to follow. 

A preacher from Brooklyn occupied the 
pulpit that evening—a fine-looking man 
and a good orator. His sermon was simple, 
practical, and intensely. interesting; the 
singing was fine, and it made me provoked 
that with so much talent there was only a 
“ corporal’s guard ” to be benefited by it. 

Now, there is no good reason why that 
church should not be crowded every Sun- 
day night. It is so located that hundreds 
of people pass it. I don’t believe any 
stranger who was not used to going among 
strangers, or was not determined to go to 
church somewhere, would have had any 
desire to go into so dark and uninviting a 
place as that church appeared to be to a 
passer-by. 

Now, I think the sooner churches are 
run on business principles the better it will 
be for the crowds who walk the streets of 
our cities every Sunday night. 

Open all your doors wide; light up the 
doorways; don’t make a stranger have to 
even open a door to get into the vestibule; 
and if you cannot get people to go into the 
church any other way, hire some dummies 
to stand just inside the outer doors to 
make it look a little sociable. 

I don’t know who the preacher was on 
the occasion of which I am writing, but I 
wanted to get up and apologize for so 
small an audience. The sermon was on 
the three mottoes, “ Know thyself, control 
thyself, and deny thyself,” and I hope 
sometime he will have an opportunity to 
deliver it to a larger audience. 

W. P. F. 


—Joseph Arch, the pioneer in the agri- 
cultural laborers’ movement in England, 
is in very bad health. He is only sixty- 
six, but is said to be quite broken down. 


Sarsaparilla 


Cures Otuers, 
Will Cure You. 


We cannot explain how a 
man gains a pound a day by 
taking an ounce a day of 
Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—it happens sometimes. 

It is food that he can di- 
gest; we understand that. 
But it must be more than 
food to give more than the 
whole of itself. 

He has been losing flesh 
because he did not get from 


his food the fat he needed. 


Scott’s Emulsion sets his 

machinery working again. 
Shall we send you a book 

ON CAREFUL LIVING? Free, 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scort’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1, 


“WORTH A BOX.” 
with a Tasteless and Soluble Coaling. 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


marvellous 
Antidote for Weak 
Stomach, 


SICK HEAD- 


ed Liver, 


ete. ; found 
also to be especially efficacious and remedia) 


by FEMALE SUFFERERS. 
Of all druggists Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal 8t. 


janes rqgeuns 
for Chil learning to walk nd the bied with 
weak or sprained ankies, B. NATMAN, 221 6th 
_Ave., New York. 
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RUBBER 
ACHE 
we BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. 


